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ABSTRACT 

This annotated bibliography provides a recommended 
list of research and theoretical literature in the field of secondary 
education. It organizes the literature into three main topics? (1) 
references of general interest; (2) reform strategies designed to 
pr^ote academic achievement; and (3) literature relevant t.o the 
specific research projects conducted at the National Center on 
Effective Secondary Schools. A new category. Student Engagement, has 
been developed and is entered as a subtopic under the organizational 
Remedies section of the second main topic. The bibliography contains 
over 500 citations selected upon consultation vith researchers at the 
National Center on Ef f'^ctive Secondary Schools and other universities 
and educationcQ rese^-rch institutions. Each citation also includes an 
ERIC access number, if available. (LMI) 
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A bibliography pr e; » fe d by Madge Klais at the National Center on Effective Secondary 
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Wlsc{»sin-M«&}!i, wfakh is sii{^x»tcd in part by a ^ant from tl» OfEce of 
Edt^ttcmal Re^rdi and Improvranent, US Depann^ of Education (Grant No. C- 
008^0007). We are grateful the asostai^ of Stisan B»u^ Lorene Folgert, Fran 
Wd)», hytm I^n^ Jesi Ncmnan, aiKi Na.K^ Btchi^Iot md the reference staff at the 
Instructional Material Center at tee University of Wbconsin-Madtson. 
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or QmEBAL INTOttST IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Adlar, M. J. (tm). He PaUklii wmicsafe An tdm^maA mma^sto. l^- w Yoris MMaBiDaii. 
(ED253 9U) 

Present! a propoial to diaiige the woridogi of puMk tdxm! edocatkm so that all students 
receive the stme quantity and quality of education. Enmines tbe student who possesses a 
Ufetong teaming habit and b not put into a teaming oadc Proposes setting up a curriculum 
with no clcctives acocpt a foreign language. Descrsjes the role of the icadier and the prindpaL 
Details U»e role of higher educatiofl and the fotaie students of this curnculunL 

Asdier, C (1986). Black stedeKts sud private scbooUa^. Uriwui R«ter. 18(2), 137-145. 
(£J 348 528) 

Prcscne an overview of research on blacks in private schools. £}escribes which black families 
scad children to private school, and why, the availability of financial assistance, black student 
achievement ia private schools, the quality of education offered to blacks at private sdiools, and 
the impact of private schooling on itudents' rsdal identity. 

Atkin, J. M. ct al. (1981). America's sckoots: Public mad prhwte. Dwrdalus. 110(3). 

Devotes the entire journal to e»ays of a general nature on the status rt American schools. 
SommarizK the uticles in the ptieEace. Includes these authors and lii is: Tyzck and Hansot, 
"Conflict and Consensus in Amaican Public Education'; Bailey, "Political Coalitions for PubUc 
Education"; Kirst, "Loss of Support for Public Secondary Sdioo'j: Some Causes and Solutions'; 
Cohen and Ncufeld, The Failure of High Schools and the Progress of Education'; Atkin, "Who 
WiU Teach ia High School?^ McAndrew, The High-School Principal: in the Middle'; 
Graham, "Literacy: A Goal for Secondary School,"; Grant, The Character of Education and the 
Education of Character"; Kagan, "The Moral Function of the School.* 

Boyer, E. L. (1983). ff^^ ff^ff rft A report oa secoadarv education ia America. New York; 
Harper & Row. (ED 242 227) 

Surveys the state of American secondary education under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Maintains that the succc5i5 cf secondaiy 
education and the natton's future arc inextricably linked. Offers an agenda fcr action that 
includes deification of goab, hnprovcmcnt of language skills, development of a core curriculum, 
training stiulenu for the worW of work, requiring community service for all students, 
improvement of teachers' working contUtions, enrichment of tnstnanion with technology, and 
improvement of principal leadership training. 
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Bnmscoml), L. & et «1. (1986). A aatfca igq^aredi TcMtos for the 21st eaitarv. The Report 
d the Task Force ob Teschiof as a Professios. New York Cnmegtc Forom ob 
Edncatfoa asd tbe Economj. (ED 268 129) 

Argues that if the Utiit»t Slates ts to ha^ a viteaat ^^mtaac^t snm tte ^owtfe of a 
pcrmaneot vmlerdlass, and have a high 'vagc «»ncmy, sc^kxjIs must graduate the vast majority 
of students with achievement levels long thooght po^'ble only for a pnvUeged few. Presents an 
integrated plan for restructuring the schools and redefining teaching u a csreer. 

Bryk, A. S, Holland, P. &, Lee, V. £^ & Carricda, it A. (1984). Effective Cafholtc schools; 
An CHtkiratloBt Execotive anmmair. WashlngtoB, DC Natfoaal Center for Research 
in Tot»J Catholic EdueatioB, National Catlsolic Edncationai Association. 

Summarizes the results of a tvw>-year inqufiy into the effccifvencss of Catholic schools with a 
focus on Catholic seoondaiy schools. Highlights fimliogs of an NCEA ti^hnlcal report on the 
study. Finds that the scitool culttire reflf^ conceptions of the Catholic church that emphasize 
community and social responsibility, that the curriculum emphasizes core academic courses, that 
there is minimal tracking and a awadous effort to distribute faiily educational opportunities to 
ail students, that students demojBtrate a high level of engagement in classroom activities, and 
that teachers arc concerned with students' personal development Points out problems with 
governance and financing 

Cazden, C B. (1988). aassraoro dtscoorse: The tangnage trf teaching and learning. 
Portsmoath, NHs Hcinemann. (ED 288 206) 

Addresses how jmt^ns id language ise affect what counts as knowledge and what occurs as 
learning in clr^rooms from preschool to the university leveL Investigates how ihc&c language 
patterns influence the equality of stude&ts' educational oppOTtufiities. 

Cherryholmes, C H. (1988). Ptoro and critidsro; Poststructurai investigations ia education . 
New York: Teachers Ddlege Press. 

Seeks to make the ideas of poststructurai theorists accessible to the unisitiated. Applies 
poststructurai criticism to cootemporaiy thought, challenging underlying assumptions of 
educational policy and practice. Aaa^cs, in partlculai, construct validity, the tazonomi^ of 
Bloom and others, TyicW rationale, Schwab's The Practical 4," empirical research and critical 
practice, relationships between textbooics and teaching, and '•claUvfem, Questions narrow 
educational pragmatism that fjcuscs only on what works. 

Jhubb, J. & Moe, T. M. (1988). Politics, markets, and the organization of schools, 
American Polltkai Science Review. 82f4^, 1065.1087. (ED 263 674) 

Pres«its a comparative anal$^ of public and private schools using data from a new national 
study, the Administrator and Teacher Survity. Finds that public and private schools are 
distinctively different in environment and organization and that private schools are more likely 
to possess the characteristics widely believed to produce effectiveness. Argues that the 
differences across the s-ctors are anchored in the logic of politics and markets. Maintain that 
environmental oonten has pervasive amseqtttRocs for the organization and operation of ail 
schools and specifically that the key differetices between public and private environmcnUi - and 
thus between public and private schools - derive from their characteristic methods of social 
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oontrol: the pid^ ^xmh sre snbtH^disaes in « hiemr^ic s^tcm (rf ^locratte i»litics, 
whereas privite schools me lirgely lumBoawus Kton 'conirolled' by the markeL 

Coterani, J. & T. (iW). PaMte md prlmte K^oe^ TTictewK^of 

cwmBMrfttci. New YosIb Ba^ tals. 

Presrais aa ex^^ ctf tte autbois* 1982 stBdjr, High School AchievemenL Analyzes data from 
the first fblkKTOp of the Ifigh School and Peyood survey. Compares public snd private students' 

• growth ia achievement over the last two years of hi^ school Compares what becomes of these 

students after hl^ sdbooL Discuses the orientatioQ toward schooling represeiited by public and 
private schools and the importance of various oomrau&ities in inflaeru^g the choices that 

^ students nmke and their achievement Offeis suggestions for fomilies on hew to evaluate their 

choice of e schocH and makes policy recommen(tetions. 

CoIeoMD, J. Hoffer, Kilgorc, S. (1982). High school achtevemente Publit'. Catholic and 
Private schools compoitd. New Yorio Basic Books. 

Addresses tuition tax credits and education vouchers through the issue of whetiier private 
schools proviite better education than public schools. Demonstrates that students in private and 
Catholic high schools academically outperform public school students. Discusses the notion that 
private schools are good because they select bctic* students and public schools are poor b^use 
they have to take all students. Concludes that ^oo! order and discipline, regular homework, 
and a high level of teacher involvement are important attributes of an achieving high school 

Coles, K. et al. (1981), America's schools: Portraits and perspectives. Daedalus. 110(4). 

This is the second of two Daedalus issues on public and private American schools. Presents in 
this volume portraits of individual exemplary schools, particuterly in the private sector. 
Proposes that such portraits will encourage the development of procedures for judging the 
objectives that schools strive for, their successes, and their failure 

The College Board. (1983). Academtc preparation for callcye; What students peed to know and 
be able to do . New York: Author. (ED 232 517) 

Presents a a}mprehensive description of the knowledge and skills needed by all college entrants. 
Desoibes what they need to learn in six Baiic Academic Subjects that provide the specific 
kaowtedge and skills on which oollege-Jcvcl itudy is based. Discusses what they need to learn in 
, six Basic Academic Competencies that arc general skills necessary for effective work in all 

subjects. Includes reqafr^nentt for computer competency. 

Congress of the United States. (1987). Educational achtevement; Explanations and 
impltcatlons of recent trends. W^hington, DO Congress of the United States, 

Analyzes trends in standardized test scores that are described in the Congressional Budget Office 
study, Trends in Educational Achievement" (April 1986). Posits causes for the decline in test 
scores in the 196Qs and 1970s and the subsequent widespread and significant rise in scores 
Finds these implications for formulating and evaluating educational policies: i) no single 
national achievement test should be relied upon for assessing student progress, but a number of 
tests varying in content and format should be med; 2) these tests should be accompanied by 
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collection of data about pertinent educational and noneducational iactors such £3 demographic 
trends aad dropout nttc 3) inibnnatiOQ should be ^theied on bow tiends ia scores have been 
deflected froni the oouise ibcy would have followed ia the ah^noe of a particular policy in 
order to accurately evaluate that polky; 4) effectiveness of the current wave of reform initiatives 
should not be pmumed on the basis of assumptions about iHiat caused past trends; 5) 
initiatives seed vo be aimed at the efcmcnmiy and middle grades as well as ibe seccmdaiy level; 
6) higher order thinkiBg sUUs need to be improwd at aH levels; 7) a focus of reform n^ds to 
be placed on the performrnoe of certain tradiitooalty low-scoring groups. 

Cookson, P. W, & Persen, C H. (1985). Prepariro? for wmer. Amerioi's elite boaitilny 
g^m^ New Yoric Bask Books. 

Describes elite boarding scJioofai as institutions ihet process upper diss students for upper class 
joJJs, Analyzes the structure and function of prep schools, including the socialization process. 
Eqrioffs the role that the elite boarding schools play in maintaining upper c^ cohesion and 
privilege in the U.S, 

Corcoran, T. B. (1985). Effccllve secondary schools. In R. Kyle (Ed,), Reaching for excellence; 
Effective schools somncc book. Washingtoiy nr.- Nuttnnai in^thM«> «f rri.i«,»in« (ED 
257 837) 

Sumnuuizes the research on effective secondary schools. Relates this research to the current 
reform movement and examines the limits of this knowledge base for the improvement of 
secondaiy education. Highlights tho«c factors that promote school improvement and those that 
serve as obstacles to improvemcnL 

Corcoran, T. R, & Wilson, B. L. (1986). The search for successful secondary schools The first 
1^ ?»« itf the sgcon djirr schtiol recogoitioH pgpgram. Philadelphia, PAs Research 
for Better Schools. (ED 275 679) 

Desoibes the Secondaiy ScIkwI Recognition Program sponsored by the United Stales 
Department of Education. Compaies organizational characteristics of the recognized schools 
with schools nationwide. Examines these recurrent features of effective schools: 1) A sense of 
shared purpose among faculty, students, parents, and the community, 2) effective {eadersbip on 
the part of school principals, 3) teacher autonomy and «>Ilegiality, 4) recruitment of talented 
teachers and administrators, 5) rewards for teacher accomplishment, is) positive student-teacher 
relationships, and 7) a high degree of involvement \yy parents and community members in school 
afOairs. Includes a sample of the nomination forms and the site visit guide used by the 
Recognition Program. 

Cusick, P. A. (1973). Insliie high schooh The students' world. New Yoric Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 



Explores life inside a high school from the students' point of view. Describes how a number of 
students behave and the way that their behavior affects themselves, the teachers, administrators, 
and the entire school organization. Examines the sociocultural characteristics of the school's 
organization and some of its intended and unintended effects. 
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Cosfck, P. A. iim), n» egtftofam Ideal wid the Aawricwt tifgh sdMwb Sladfes three 

Reports oa a study «te%^ to ti^ complodtks of tbe iateiKtto b^svfois of blade 
and white students, the dedsioiis teachers makn aod execute, the roks a&d behavion of 
«lministrBtors, and the valm that both shape and n^ea personal and tnstitutionai functions in 
three public hfg^ schools in a major metropolitan area. Finds animosity between blacks and 
whites, v?hkl} worked against the creation of common norms or oommunal perspectives and 
which occupied much time and energy of teachers and administrators in maintaining order. 
Hnds that corricuhim was shunted aside as teachers freely chose their own methods of 
isstmeSsm, crearing a curriculum that appealed to them w***^ ted to some CEoeilent instruction 
but lacked common goals. Questions the legitimacy of the egalitarian ideal in schools. 

Ekstrom, R. Goertz, M.E^& Rock, D. A. (1988). Education mod Amartem wtatte Th«» 
Impact of tfae htgh school experience. Philadelphia, PA: FwImerPnss. 

Examines p aliqr issues in the areas of exoellenoe« equity, and choice that have been raised by the 
educationai reform movement of the lS80s. Uses data from the National Longitudinal Survey 
of 1972 and the Hi^ School and Beyond study to describe changes In American high schools 
and their students between 1972 and 1982 and to discuss how these changes relate to the test 
score declines of the period. Focuses on factors that appear to contribute to achievement and 
persistence during the last two years of high school and investigates whether educational 
processes work the same for all students. Concludes with a set of general policy 
recommendations designed to increase both equity and ejmellenoe in American schools. 

Geddy, G. (1988). High school order and academic achi^ment Aroericgn Joaraal of 
Education. 96(4), 496.518. 

Identifies tiiese limitations on the research relative to school order and academic achievement: 
Little of it directly addresses the relationship between the two; much of it focuses on elementary 
schoi4s; much of it exhibits a low level of analysis. Reviews those studies that provide useful 
mforraation on school order and achievement including Fifteen Thousand Hours and studies 
arising from the High School and Beyond project Concludes that based on these studies, the 
relationship of school order and achievement is unclear. Recommends a moie careful 
consideration of the nature of school order and its relationship to the broader concept of 
discipline as a starting point for new research. 

Goodlad, J, I. (1984). A place called school: Prospects for the ftrtnre . New York: McGraw-Hill. 
(ED 236 137) 

Presents the finding of an eigl i-j&i research project on the current state of schooling. Calls 
for total change in each school s climate based on .what its community v»ants. Recommends 
lowering the mandatory school ai^ to 4 to 16, a general education that is 70% to 80% common 
for all students, ehminatior • r ability grouping and tracking, emphasis on equality of access to 
knonyledge, smaller schooL, .ad teaching teams !)eaded by super tutors. 
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Grant, G. (1»S8). Tlw wM w« create d at HaaUtoii Hfeh. Cambrid^ MA: Ibrvard 
University Fkt^ 



Reommtt tbee h&^i> of Hamilttm Higb (a real sduxd with a fictit&»B mme) ftom its 
i^mtatkm. ia 1953 to ths presoiL Goatrasts tl» w^id of HamOton Hi^ widi otlier possible 
secradaiy ssSxhA enviroa^mts. Reoomn^n^ two es^tial reibni^ 1) that pru^fia^ and 
tead^ be giv^ ooatiol tbeir sduxd so tfiat the^ oea^ an institution ^th a strong 
positive etbos and 2) ^t the teaching profession be refbiined so that teschen can assmne 
genuine respoiBibili^ for their practice. 

Sdwol A^tefCTi^ New Yoric The Falmer Press. (The Stanford Series on 
Education and Public Policy), 

Reports the findings of a comparison of public and private schools initiated by the Institute for 
Research on Educatitmal Finance and Governance at Stanford University and based on data 
from the High School and Beyond study sponsor^l by the National Center for Educattoa 
Statistics and carried out by the National Opinion Research Center. Continues the debate over 
the apparent greater growth in student achiwement to Catholic high schools than in public 
schools first reported by Coleman, Hoffer, and Kilgore in 1981. 

Hampel, R (1986). The last little citadeh American high schools since 1940. Boston: 
Houghton MiffUn. 

Traces the histoiy of the American high school from the era of strict enforcement of rules to 
the present era of the formation of relationships between teacher and student. 

liowley, W. Rosenhoifz, S. J., Goodstein, H., & Hasselbring, T. (1985). Good schools: What 
research says about improving student aciiievement Peabodv Journal of Edncation 
Research^ 61(4), 1-178. (EJ 314 S8S) 

Reviews research findings in order to identify elements that influence student academic 
acliievemenL Focuses on effective teaching, the eflfect of school leadership on achievement, the 
schootwide learning environment^ learning resources, and parent hivohrement. Includes an 
extensive bibliography. 

Klrsch, I. S., & Jungeblut, A. (1986). Literacy; Profiles of Americans vonng adults. Princeton, 
NJs Nadonid Assessment of Educational Progress at Educational Testing Service, 
(ED 275 620) 

Reports and analyzes the results of the 1985 assessment of the literacy skills of America's ?l-to 
25-ycar-olds conducted by the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). Defines 
literacy. Concludes that Illiteracy" is not a major problem of this segment of the population 
but that literacy' is; that is, many young adults cannot perform literacy tasks that require them 
to apply complex information-processing sldUs and strategies. 

Koehler, V. (1987). Educator^s handbook: Research into practice. New York; Longman. 

Examines methods of thinking about instructional practices that have emerged froni orient 
research on teaching and schooling. Concentrates on the practical rather than the research 
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inetlMxIoIogy aspects. Eni|^b»si»s Gn« ai^s: 1) tbe ^^«r ^oakt tea^ 2) how the 
teacher should teach it, 3) what the teacher shouid ksow about his^er students, 4) the school 
and cominttnity, and 5) professioaai issues. Offeis S'agg»tions in (^fining teaching practices, 
aliematiw actions, and assessment of the effects. 

Leestin% R. et ai. (1987). Jangnc3c ^ucatton today. A Report from the VS, Study of 

EdocatioB In Japan. ' asaL^gtoii, DO U.S. Departmeiit of Education. (ED 275 620) 

Reports on a study conduit by the U.S. Department of Education on education in Japan. 
Seeks to untteistand Japanese aooompiishments in educatios, how and why the system works, 
and the (fynamics €i education in relatioa to Japanese sodety. Briefly ocamines problems in 
education and the current reform movement in Japao. Sicetcbes implications for improving 
American educatitML 

Lightfoot, & L. (1983). The good high school? Portraits rf character and cnultore. New York: 
Basic Books. 

P?«cnts portraits of six successful American high schools. Notes that school efiiBctiveness is 
closely assodated with seif-critidsm and a recognition of imperfection. Questions the usefuice^ 
of reform that afms at standardization and perfection. 

Lipsitz, J. (1977), Growing bp forgotten; A review of research and programs concerning early 
adolesccHCC Lexington, MA: Heath. 

Reviews research and progran^ conce ling ca. iy adolescence. Addres&ss the biologital, socio- 
emotional, and cognitive development of adolescents. Finds that despite the critical importance 
of this age group, the intellectual and economic lesc.urocs of the research community are not 
being allocated to its study. Concludes that researchers lack a framework to underbid their 
research on adolescence. 

Lipsitz, J. (1984). Successfal schools for voung adolescents- New Brtinswick, NJ: Transaction 
Books. (ED 240 209) 

Presents cases of four sutxessfui middle schools. Identifies these characteristics, among others, 
of successful schools for young adoles snts: 1) a willmgness and ability to adapt all school 
practices to the individual difference? Ji intellectual, biological, and social maturation of their 
students, 2) a belief ia positive school climate as a goal rather than a process toward a goal, 3) 
a clarity about the purposes of intermediate sdiooling and the students they teach, 4) principals 
who have a vision of what school should be for this age group, who see their major function to 
be instructional leadership, and who secure the autonomy of 'Jieir schools in their districts, and 
5) a lack of adult isolation. 

Lortie, D. C (1975). Schoolteachcn A sociological study. Chicago: University of CWcago Press. 

Presents the first full-length study of teachers within the context of the sociology of occupations, 
b sed OIL empirical research. Discusses selective recruitment of teachers, their socialization into 
the occupation, and quotes exleiaivety from interviews with tetters in the Boston area and in 
Dade County, Florida, on the rewards and difficulties of teaching. Describes the special role of 
women in the profession. CSiaracterizes American teachers as consexvative, individualistic, and 
oriented to the present Provides suggestions for practical actions and further research ideas. 
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MKm^vmmBmxdotlS^saMaa, (1988). Equity fa swomterv «aaote Nwr perspectfycs. 
QiiliKy, MM OOke of Edscational Equity, The Commonwealtk of Missachusetts 
Dcpntnmiil of Edsoittai* 

Anempts to define educational equity in operational terras bejitMid eliminating the ixtost obvious 
fijnns of disorimination. Makes extensive recommendations for promoting educational equity, 
including: 1) defining broadly and dearly the common sidlls that all students are expected to 
master, 2) allowing and helping each school to work out its own distincCve strategy to develop 
these competencies in every student, 3) fostering networks of effective seoondaiy sdioote, 4) 
organizing seoondaiy schoob in cro^-age groups of no more than 300 studraits, 5) providing 
more choice of the style in which to le^m, and 6) oflfering a variety of opportunities for 
specialized training and advanced stutify after the common competencies have been mastered. 

McNeil, L. (1986). Centradicftogs control; Scfaooi strmctare and school knowtedgc. New 
York: Routledse and Kegan Paol. 

Examines four high schools operating uncter various administrative goals to demonstrate the 
varying effects on teaching procedures and pupil learning. Indicate that school administrations 
which overemphasize cMttediae^ and the accumulation of meaningless graduation units cause 
teachers to (xmtrol pupils by making work easy with little real learning. Finds that good school 
administrations, either directly or by the use of strong department heads, can also stress 
challenging materials and critical thinking. 

National Catholic Educatioisal AssodatioB. (1985). The Catholic high school: A national 

It Washington, DO National Catholic Educational Association. (ED 251 365) 
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Presents a national composite view of the resources, programs, facilities, peisonnel and policies 
c' Catholic high schools. Describes the schools gender composition, size, governance, and 
percentage of students from low-income fomiLes. Assesses how Catholic high schools influence 
students in the areas of academics, life skills, values, and faith. Identifies features of schools 
that are particularly effective in promoting student growth. 

National Catholic Educational Association. (1996). Catholic hteh schools; Their impact on 
kiw-inewnc students. Washington, DC: National Catholic Educational Association. 
(ED 269 509) 

Evaluates how well Catholic schools serve students from all socioecouomic, racial, and ethnic 
backgrounds. Defines how those schools with large percentages of low-income students function. 
Describes how low-income students fare in Catholic high schools. Ideatifies those institutional 
characteristics such as curriculum, school climate, and resources that promote desirable 
outcomes among low-income students. Makes nine recommendations for strengthening and 
preserving Catholic schoob that serve the economically disadvantaged. 

Oakes, J. (1985). Keening tra de How schools structure ineanalitv. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. (ED 274 749) 

Examines issues surrounding tracking, the s^tem of grouping students for instruction on the 
basis of their ability. Provides evidence that tracking is done subjectively and leads to different 
and unequal educational experiences. Concludes, on the basis of data on student achievement 
and attitudes in 25 schools, that teenagers in low tracks, often poor and minority students, 
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receive s noticeably inferior education regarding tiie amount of culturally valued knowledge 
transmitted, the conditions of thdr dassrooms, asd tte quality of t&dr school relationships with 
adulte and classmates. Proposes tracking be replaced by heterogenous grouping and offers 
guidelines for implementation. 

Pelliccr, L. O, Asdcrsoa, L. Keefe, J, Keliey, E. & Mcaewry, L. E. (1988). High 
school le«lcrs nod thtlr schools. Vol. It A natfoaai profite. Reston, VA: National 
Assodatkoi of SecontUuy ScbocA Prindpftls. 

Analyzes and describes the high school prindpalship and assistant prindpalship in five major 
areas: 1) the personai^rofiBSsional characteristics and opinions of senior high s^od principals 
and ass^tant principals, 2) their jc*-rclaicd tasks and problems, 3) the characteristics of senior 
high school programs and teachers, 4) the role assbtant principals play m the school leadership 
team, and 5) the career patterns in the principalship. 

PeiTone, V. (Erl.). (1985). Portnaits of !ifgh schools. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press. 

Presents portraits of high schools prepared as part of the research for High School, a 1983 
report on secondary education ^ued by The Gamegic Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Represents a ctok section of American public secondary schools and includes 
interviews with principals, teachers, students, and parents. Supplements policy reports of the 
1980s which have renewed public inter^t in education. 

Powll, A. G, Farrasr, E, & Cohea, D. K. (1985). The shopping mall high school; Winners 
and losers in the edncattonal marketplace. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 

Describes the strategies that Americans have devised to make serious educational demands on 
students and to graduate almost every student Observes that in achieving these goals, a high 
sdiool system has been created In which there are winners and losers. Explores the reasons why 
so many parents, seach«s, and students are satisfied with things as they are despite the feet that 
so many students are not really learning, and explains why change is so often resisted. Suggests 
ways for committed parents and teachers to improve the likelihood that all students will be well 
served by American high schools, 

Presseisen, B. Z. (1985). Unlearned lessons; Current and past reforms for school 
iroprovemeat Philadelphia, PA: Falmer Press. 

Evaluates the significance of the reports on education of the 1980s ai^ rampares them with 
previojB periods of educational reform. Draws lessons for the futtire of American education on 
the basis of historic conditions and with respect to findings in current educational research and 
practice. 

Ravitch, D., & Finn, C E, Jr. (1987). WHt do onr 17-vear-olds know: A report on the first 
wl assessment irf history and lueratnre. New Yorlc Harper and Row. 



Reports on an assessment made in 1986 of the knowledge of hfetory and literature possessed by 
8600 17-year-olds. Finds that they could correctly answer 54% of the history questions and 52% 
of the literature questions. Includes an analysis of what teenagers are reading, txm much 
television they watch, what influence their home environment has on academic achievement. 
Makes recommendations to improve the teaching of history and literature. 
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R^ck, U B. (19S7). Lean^ bi and oot Edncaltonal Rcscarch«r. ^9), 

Idcfltiftes toot geoeral classes of discostiauity b^weea Imning in xbcol asd tbe nature of 
cognitive activity outside school Suggests that modifying schooling to better able it to promote 
skills for learning ootside school may simultaneously ren<!w its academic value. Recommends 
tbe devciofmient of more effective forms of vrxatikKol and professional preparation than now 
exist - fonns more closely linked to Job performance than those now customaiy. Sees a role for 
formal sctooBag in preparing people to be adaptive to the various settings that they may 
encounter over the course of their lives and in preparing them to participate knowled^bly and 
effccsivcly in the civic functions of a technolo^caUy »x>mplex ^mocratlc dety. 

Rosenbanin, J. E. (1976). MaWng ineqaaHtv; The Widen cprrknlnm of high school tracking. 
New Yorks Joha Wiley & Sons. 

Discusses the insidious nature and ocnsequences tif rigid tracking systems. Rxamines issues in 
tracking that have been neglected in nost survey investi<^*<>»ns of curriculum effects. 

Rntter, M, Maitghan, Mortimore, Ouston, & S A. (1979). Fifteen thoasand 
hoars Secondary schools and their effects on childreii. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
Uaiverslty Press. 

Reports on a study of 12 London secondaiy schools. Concludes that schools have an important 
impact on children's development and that which school a chUd attends matters, Found these 
variaWes associated with good pupil behavior and high achievement: high standards of 
achievement and behavfor set by the schools, teachers who provide good models of behavior, 
praise of students and encouragement of student re ;ponsfi)ility, and v^ll-conduaed lessons. 
Found the following fectors to be of little statistics! significance: small school population, 
inodera school facilities, small teacher-pupil ratio, continuity of individual teachers, and firm 
discipline in which nnaoccptable behaviors are sev jrcly ponMed. 

Secada, W. G. (Ed.). (1989). Eonitv ta cdncation. Philadelphia, PA: Falmer Press. 

Asserts that 'in the recent past, within both the United States and Great Britain there has been 
a shift away from concern for tht^e for whom certain social arrangements have resulted in an 
unequal distribution of goods • wealth as well as education - towards a concern for more 
cflRdent production in terms of economic, militaiy and education systems." S^ks to help bring 
equity back into the fore of educational discourse and provide new ii&ights into the nature of 
equity. Presents a collection o^ essays on this topic by M. W. Apple, P. B. Campbell, G. 
Harvey, S. S. lOein, W, G. Sccada, C Grant, K. Freedman, S. Selden, E. Fennema, M. R. 
Meyer, and J. Sanders. 

Shulmaa, U &, & Sykes, G. (Eds.). (1983). Handbook of teaching and policy. New York: 
Longnsaa. 

Discusses the oompkadiies of schools and dassrooais, teaching as work and profession, teaching 
from the perspectives of teachers, and the reIationsbii» of teaching and educational policy. 
Combines research on teaching with an analysis of policy. Summarizes research os classroom 
Gomptesdttes. Offers recommendations on maintaining and attracting good teachers. 
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T. & {Vm), UmmxfB CMBMiHni^ The dflemma Hbs Aa^rkan hlrii sdmoL Bf^iu 
Honghtoa Mifflin. 

Presenis the fint report £rom a stiidy co-sponsored by the Natkmai Association of Secondary 
Sdiool Pfindpab SRd the National Association <^ Imtependent Scfioois. Reports on 
dbsmvasSam conducted during a two-yrar period in 80 sdKXsls ia 15 states. Creates a scries of 
desoiptiOQs of people, programs, and bureaucracy, omtostiiig good and !>ad learning sitiuations. 
Finds that schools do not stimulate students to team or force them to exhibit masteiy of a 
subject Reccmmends that sdiools keep the stru^ure simple and fiexftle so that teachers and 
students can mk in tKeir own best way, that they focus on the use of the mind, and that they 
set correct incentives. 

Tomlinson, T. M., & WaRwrg, H. J. (1986). Acadcroic worik tad educatjonal laccellence: 
Raising itedeat pit>doctfvitv. Berkeley, CAs McCntcbao. 

Presents a sdtection of papers cnmmissioned b^ the National Commission o j HxcsUcnoe in 
Education to {nowkte background information for its deliberatk}ns priOT to the preparation of its 
reixart entitled A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational RcfomL Svjveys student life 
and learning from Idndergarten through college. Offers a scholarly basis to mpport the 
assertions pot forth in A Nation at Risk. 

Tye, B. B. (1985). Mnttlnle realities: A stndv of thirteen American h^h schools. Lanham, MD: 
University Pkss of America. 

Dfecuses a foflow-up study to John Goodiad's A Place Called SchooL Analyzes 525 high 
school classrooms. Finds pervasive oontroU sameness in curriculum and teaching methods, 
tracking of students, and resistance to dbaiige. Concludes that ciassnx>m instructio i has not 
changed and that teachers are absolute rulers in their own classrooms. Offers suggtstions for 
the revitalization of American high schools. 

Venezky, R. L, Kaestk, C & Sam, A. M. (1987). The sabtle dangeR Reflections m the 
lltcrrov abilities irf Amelia^ voung adnlts. Princeton, NJ: Center for the Ass^smeat 
of EdocatioiHU Progress, Educational Testing Service. (ED 284 164) 

Analyzes the results of the National Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP) conducted in 
1984 to assess the literacy abilities of young adults, ages 21-25. Concludes that the literacy skill 
levels found in the NAEP survey are not adequate, on average, for maintalBing world leadership 
in a c h aBg fng, technological society at the end of the 20th century. Recommends that a 
curriculum be devised that t^ches the underlying skills and strategies required by everyd ay 
literacy tasks and to extend this education to nonschool agencies: job training, government 
programs for the unemployed and the poor, television, etc. 

Westbaiy, L (19.W). How should we be Judging the American high school? Journal of 

SffrrMffit^Nt 20(4), 291-315. 

Compares the American high school with secondary education internationally and finds that at 
the point in rime when Amcri<i is are looking to other nations for models of schooling, other 
nations see the unrcforrocd U.S. school system as a model for their own systems. Critiques the 
ways in which varioia aiontries define "schooling* and how these definitions influence 
comparisons of education among nations. Maintains that Americans define 'schooling" in an 
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«x2»i^ve and iadudw im^ bccsam eAme&4m is seoi » tosdai^tal to the Am^fcas mHiim of 
dt^aahip v^feb b tbat tte li^t to edwu^ h ose a^yect <^ tte iil^t to {iariid]ia^ ia all 
iostitutkmal areas of the social order. Si^ests that the delate ovct school reform should be 
resided as a dialectic between elitism and egalitananif m, betwKn stratification and 
incorpomtioB. Contends that a core canfeohia stKih as that proposed by E D. Hirsch in 
Cuttural Literacy is actually a radical program that challenges the stratification of American 
secondary education. Mamtains that the traditions out of 'vhich Hirsch's work grows should be 
defining ckie future of our thinking about a cutricuiuin for aU. 

WIttrock, M. C (E<L>. Handbook of resorch oa teachlay (3rd ed.). A pit^of the 

Amerkaii EduoitlonBl Rcsesrch Assodatloa. New York: Macmillaa. 

Serves as a companion book to the American Edocatioaal Research A£Sodatioa*s Encyclopedia 
of Zducatfonal Research (5th ed. Macmillan, 1982). Contains 35 original state-of-thc-an essays 
on concepts, models, and evaluations of adding teciuiiques and curriculum content Includes 
extensive blbliographk: data, plus author and subject indexes. 

Wolccit, H. F. (1977). Teachers versos technocrats. Eugene, OR: Center for Education^] Policy 
and Management, University of Or^n. 

Draws attention to the logical connection between past and current problems in educational 
innovatioa and the need to decode iitside school processes. Presents a methodologic'il and 
anaiytical connection between decoding inside school processes and ethnographic method and 
related sodal science constructs. 



a GENERAL REFORM STRATEGIES FOR ACADEMIC ACHTEVEMElVr 

Scbool-lMiscd reform strategies and their impact on student achievement including 
intermediate goals such as increased student motivation and engagement: 

A. GENERAL REFERENCES: 

Chubb, J. E. (1988). Why the current wave of school reform wUl foJI. The Public Interest 90, 
28-49. 

Posits that the premises supporting current educational reforms may be wrong about what 
causes poor student performance. Asserts that schools need to be approached as complex 
institutions and that significant gains in student achievement may require basic changes in the 
ways sdiools are governed and organized. 

Cohen, D. K. (1987). Educatfonal technology, policy, and practice. Educational Evaluation and 
Policy Analysis. $(2), 153-170. 

Discusses the relatloiB between educational policy and teaching practice in instructional 
innovations. Attempts to e]q)!ain the slow pace o£ instructional reform and the seeming failure 
of many csdting instrurtional Innovations, in particular computer technology. Contends that 
policies and programs depend on practice and that instructional practice in schools is situated in 
a larger organization and a longer history of academic instruction than are usuali^ considered. 
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a ^iffm ci edrcatkHial pcdky and inBoratkm tint selves some fm^Ierai ia iafemted 
asxawm. Suggests that anaj^ts should cress several acmfemfc barriers, joining studies ot policy 
and school oi^smization to studies of instructional practice, and uidng into aocoont the large 
sodai and historical pcnpectives. 

CorcmrsB, T. B. (1985). EfHectlve sccondaiy schools. Ia R. Kyk (Ed.), ReacMny for excellence: 
Effective schools sonrcc book. Washii^te^ DCs National Institute of Education. 
(ED 257 837) 

Summarizes the research on effKtive secondary schools. Relates this research to the current 
reform movement and examines the limits of this knov^^ base for the improvement of 
secondary education. Highlights those fectors that promote school improvement and those that 
serve ss (^tacles to improvement 

CoImui, L. (1982). Fersfsteat instruction: The high school dassroom 1900*1980. Phi Delta 
Kappaa. §^2}, lU-118. (EJ 269 865) 

Points out that the overall picture of high school teaching since 1900 is striking in its 
uniformity. Sommari2xs research findings and suggests measures for teacher improvement that 
might be taken in schools of education and in district inservice traming. 

Cohan, U (1990). Refonaiag again, again, and again. Educational Researcher. 19(1), 3-13. 

Ejmmlncs why educational reforms recur. Analyzes the dominant explanation presented by 
researchers and poUcymaicers: the lack of rationality in proposing and implementing planned 
change. Ofiiers alternative explanations for repeated reforms based on the organizational 
perspective of a number of res^rchers. 

Curry, L. (1990). Learning styles ia sccoadarv schools; A review of instruments and 

implications for their ase. Madison, WI; National Center on EHiective Secondary 
Schools, University of Wisconsin-Madison. 

Seeks to encourage the thoughtful use of learning style concepts in secondary school cla^rooras 
in response to individual differences among students. Identifies four areas tf potential impact of 
these concepts: in curriculum design, instructional methods, assessment mcihods, and student 
guidance. Offers a new taxonomy of learning styles in an effort to cUt^Jnatc confusion over 
definitions. Summarizes literature that indicates positive results for students from matching 
student learning style to features of instruction and testing. Reviews literature on the efficacy of 
direct training on aspects of motivation, engagemenL and cognitive controls. Sugg^ts that at 
present a weakness exists in the reliability and validity of the measurements of learning style and 
in the identification of relevant characteristics in learners and instructional setting. 

Darlhtg-HaamoBd, L, A Berry, B. (1988). The cvolatfon of f«cj^ p olfe y ' Brunswick, 
NJj Center for Policy Research in Education, Rutgers, University; Santa Monica, CA: 
RAND CorporatioB. (ED 298 599) 

Analyzes the hisforical basis mamt teacher reforms and the concepts of teaching that new 
poUdes fostering teacher professionalism embody. Examines trends in state teacher policies 
governing certification and compensation implemented between 1978 and 1986. Targets the 
long-standing tension between the view of teachers as semiskilled workers who simply implement 
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standards liieran:hicaUy imposed and tbe visioa of them as skilled professionals who apply 
specialized koowiedge to meet the unique needs of each student 

Dunn, & Griggs, S. A. (1988). Lcaraing styles; Outet rwolation in Amerfcan secondary 
schools. RestoB, VA: National Assodatioii of Secondary School Principals. 
(ED 301 948) 

Reports on nine secondaiy schools where instruction has been redesigned to respond to 
students' diversified learning styles. Contends that the application of {earning styie research in a 
school setting is useful and practical 

Elmore, R. & McLaii|Ii««, M. W. (1988). Steady worte Polkr. practice, and the reform 
of AmeriaiB edaqittoa. Saata Monica, CA: RAND Coiiwntiott. 

Analyzes the relationship between educational policjrmaking and educational practice in schools 
and classrooms. Asserts that reforms cannot be expeaed to have lar^-scale or long-term effects 
wilcss th^ involve substantial dialogue among policy, administration, and practio;. Finds that 
f2d»al policy has csttcndcd its reach to all activities of schooling, that in all federal reform 
policies there is a tendency to substitute external authority - social science methods, university 
«pcrts, regulatoiy requirements, and legal principles - for the authority and expertise of 
educational pnrctitioneis, that reforms succeed to the degree that they adapt to and capitalize 
upon variability, that adaptation is a matter of active problem-sohdng, and that lags in 
iinplementation and performance are a central £act of reform- Concludes that the "Steady work" 
of educational reform must be grounded in an understanding of bow teachers learn to teach, 
bow sctool organization aSects practice, and how these factors affert diildrens' performance. 

Farrar, E, & CipoUone, A. (1988). The business community and school reform: The Boston 
Com^ct at live years. Mitdison, WI: National Center on Eflectiye Secondary Schools. 
Bullialo, NYs State University of New Yorit at BoflUo. 

Analyzes the success of the Boston Compact, an agreement between the Boston business 
community and the public schools to provide money to attend ooUege and to insure employment 
after graduation from college. Concludes that job assurances have neither reduce the dropoMi 
rate nor have district initiatives led to substantive improvements in the high schools. 

Fanw, E, Neufeld, R, & Miles, M. B. (1983). Effective schools mtwrams to hteh schools; 

IinpMcatkMM for policy, aracticc and research. Cambridge, MAj Horon Institute. (ED 
228 243) 



Defines the effective schools mcwement as a program involving school staff in the diagnosis of 
pn*iems, in dedsion-maldng on correcting the problems, in research on the effectiveness of 
various alternatives, and in training and assistance with improvement efforts. Examines the 
feasibility of transferring the effective schools program from the elementary level to that of high 
school Disaisses important differences between elementary schools and high schools that make 
this transference difficult 
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FirestoiM^ W. A. (1^). Udi^ r^wm Cmi^^tmMata^ <&lrict iaitiathre. Edaciitkmal 

Ejcplora the district \m of sute refons. Refutes tte hypotliesis tint local districts will comply 
minimally with mandates and respond to inducements wjth vaiyiog degrees of opponimtem. 
Suggests that dbtricts that activdy use state reform mandates exhibit the will and capacity to 
respond positively. Defines will as the force rising from a dominant coalition that believes it 
can set its own agenda mi sees the reforms as ways to meet its own ends. States that capacity 
comes through the formation of a temporery system that efScoively manages feqr diange 
functions and linlcages with local schools. 

Fuhrmaa, Chnc, W. IL, & Ehnore, R. F. (19n>. Rescftrch ob educatioia refonn: Lessons 
oa the bnpkmentetioB id jxrtlcy. Teacto Colk« Record. miL 237-2S7. 

Reports initial findings about the reform pitjocss and its effects in six slates. Suggests a new 
mode! for the implementation of state reform that accounts for the trends in the currcr'. reform 
movement Omdrnks that policymaker and educat<H' support for reform, which is key to 
sucoessful implcmcntatioa, (foes not depend on participatioa in reform initiation and design; that 
compiianoe depends heavily on the extent to which the technical knowledge exists and school 
personnel feel competent to make the change that to the extent that district activity is relatai 
to the politkal, sodal, and economic milieu, district context appears paramou nt; and that the 
reforms do not signal the end of local control. 

FnUao, M. (1982). The meaalitg of e<|pc«tioaa> change. New Yorks Teachers College Press. 

Discusses a wide range of innovative reform programs in the U.S. and Canada as examples of 
the practical meaning of change, including projects involving varioi^ curriculum areas, 
micix)computers, career educatfon, open-a>ncept schools, desegregation, special education, Head 
Start and Follow Through programs, and locally initiated change as well as changes sponsored at 
the provincial, state, or national levels. 

Grant, G. (1988). The world we created at Hamilton High. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
Uohmity Press. 

Recounts the history of Hamilton High (a real school with a fieri tions name) from its 
foundatfon in 1953 to the present. Contrasts the world of Hamilton High with other possible 
secondary school environments. Recommends two essential reforms: 1) that principals and 
teachers be given control of their school so that they may create an institution with a strong 
positive ethos and 2) that the teaching profession be reformed so that teachers can assume 
genuine responsibility for their practice. 

Gregory, T. R, & Smith, G. R. (1987), Htch schools as commnnlttcs! The small school 
reconsfdcred. Blooiulngtoii, IN: Fhl Delia Kaopa Educattoiifll Fonndatfon. 
(ED 278 S18) 

Claims that the size and structure of most high schools handicap effective educatfon within 
them. Contends that small high schoois, those with a population of 250 or less students, 
provide more saiisfactoiy educatfon becatoe they foster a sense of community. Presents a model 
of an effective small high school Offers suggestions for changirvg large high schools that cannot 
be abandoned. Makes recommendations tot policy makers. 



HIII,P.T,Vfl«,A.E,&aiq^L. (l^). Edmi««i»l mu«i>s« Oto m^to to 
improve tbclr scfaoolii. Ssota Moak^ CAt RAND Corporatios. 

Reports oa interviews with tocal scbonl and community leaden in sbr urhan school districts 
during the 1987-88 aadonlc year, lodudes tbese Sndhigs: I) a Ming urban school ^tem can 
be tmneA around only if the entire community unites on in behalt 2) •choice* plans that 
t^om^fi fasmtB to seek tft^satives to pidific s^oc^i^ tie sot nt^xssafy fur faoprovement of 
Mg-€ity sc&ocd^ 3) tte proceed :;^t&Aani sasttfiied {i^rafvai^i& a» be$s «{»n both 
oommunity support and internal school organization are both wen-(krvek)ped and closely 
artictttated; 4) public support can bs .ustaised through the {»oce» of trial and error that big 
cities must un«lergo to improve schooling tot the d^advanta^-Mi because the public sees that the 
fidhue of the education system could threaten the social ud economic fotme of the community; 
S) no improvement effon can succeed without an acthie school supcrintendrat, but the 
superintendent need not dominate she proocsj; Q business leadership can provide the broad 
strat^ thinidng that places educational problenous in the oontoa of other community soda! and 
economk; evoits; 7) various local groups can make plans, but they cannot create classroom 
changes without the participation of a powerful, wcU-lcd tcachcre' union; 8) state and federal 
^jvemmcnts, as well as fouitdations, should £idUtate, but not control. 

James, & Tyack, D. (1983). Learaii^ from past efforts to reforoi the high school. Phi 
Dcif Kappan. 64(61, 400-406. (EJ 276 322> 

Reviews she histoiy of reform movements in seoondaiy education in the oomoa of the overall 
development of seetmdaiy education since the 19th century. Suggest treating reports advocating 
reform as position papeis helping make broad social changes intelligible by revealing the shifting 
n latioaships between changing concepts of education and society. 

Keanis, a T, & Doyk, D. P. (1988). Winning the brain race: A bold plan to make our 
schools competitive. San Francisco, CA: Institute for Contemporary Stndlra Press. 

Presents a six-point program for educational reform: 1) Choit^: Students and teachers choose 
the schools where they work; 2) Resiructuriug; Magnet schools are open year-round and run by 
teachers and principals; 3) Professionalism: Teachers set their own curricula and raise 
standards; 4) Standards: Academic standards are maintained and students are held to them; 5) 
Values; and 6) Federal responsibility. 

Keefe, J. W. (1987). Learning stvie theory and practlgg. Reston, VA: National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 

Explains ihe theory of learning style and reviews literature on the top^c Discusses the 
assessment of individual student learning style and the role of brain 'jehavior in "whole-brain 
■ education." Presents applications of learning style and suggests ways that classroom teachers can 
modify instruction to accommodate individual differences. 

Klrst, M. W., & Meister, G. R. (1985). Tnitulence is Amerkau secondary schools: What 
rttonu last? Cwrricqlpm Inmilrr. 1S(2), 33-40. 

Examines the histoiy of reform in the secondary school curriculum and factors contributing to 
the durability of school reforms. Predicts secondaiy school reforms in the mid-1980s will be 
marginal despite the cnrrent atmosphere of intense criticism of American secondary education. 
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McDoB^ L. M> & Pte«ML A. (im^, Tta^ mOm and gdaaittoMil rribim New 

8nH»iHdky NJs Goitor FiaU^ R^na^ Edoort^ Rotgcrt UBif<a8itsii Santa 
Monies, CA: RAND Corporatioa. 

Examines the role of or^issd leacheis is educatk)Bil reform efforts. Probes tbe eteat to 
which teacher unKons have aitaiited more professlonai teachiog oooditioas for their members 
through coilective bar^ining. Coniiders the poiitkal respoisse of teadier organizations to 
national, state, and local rf fonn initiatives. Presents wa>3 in which the interests and activities of 
letter organizations are h*tely to shape socc^ive gmmxkm of educational reform, 
particularly efforts to restructure the teaching profession. 

Mird, J. & AngiiS, D. L. (1986). The risiof tide of castodlalism; Eoroltmeiit liicrea^ and 
corrfcuhiBi reforai ftt Detroit, 1928-lMO. laws to Edacattoi, 4(2), 101-120. 

Seeks to discover how educational policy, student choices, and curriculum interaaed during a 
pcrfod of severe economic and educational crisis. Attempts to answer these questions: l) 
What is the retetionship between curriculum reform and flie youth labor market? 2) Does 
curriculum reform precede or follow enroUmznt growth? 3) To what extent and in what ways 
has the life of the high school curriculum been "diluted"? 4) Has curriculum reform 
ontributcd to racial and ethnic Oisalmination? Condudcs that high school emolhneni soared 
in the 19301 because »he labor marl^t could not support teenage workers rather than as a result 
of a change in the curricnlunL Maintains that the "watering down" of the curriculum began in 
the 19305 to make the general program palatable to the new segment of the student body 
composed of working class and poor studciits; h^gh school took on a g.-eater custodial mission. 

Murphy, J. (19$9). Edacatkmsu reform in the 19S0s: E]q}laiiiing some surprising success. 
Edacattoaal Evalnatfon and Policy Analysis. i|(3), 109-221. 

Explores the success and failure of recent reform initiatives. Reviews the financial, political, and 
organizational tactors that are often used to support the position tiiat the types of reform 
measures oomi.ion in the earlj and mid-198flS are likely to result in few substantive 
improvements. Argues that the educational reform re«>mmendations from this period have 
bcea more successful than anticipated. Posits reasons for this unexpected outcome, including 
the observation that improvement efforts succeeded because they were built upon existing 
organizational structures, 

Oddea, A^ & Marsh, D. (1988). How comprefacssive reform k^slatkm can Improve secondary 
scbools. Phi Delta Kappan. 62(8), 593-598. 

Surv^ the effect of California's statewide school reform legislation, SLB. 813, on local schools. 
Finds that: 1) virtually all schools implementwl key provisions of S.B. 813 in a manner 
consistent with sute purposes; 2) education reform legislated at the state level can be an 
effective means of improving sdKwIs when it is woven into a cohesive strategy at the local Ifvel; 
3) successful implementation of reforms at the local Icwl depends upon district leadership, 
oollegiality among teachen, a heightened concern for all students, participation of teachers and 
site administrators in designing the local implementation of reforms, and foLkjw-up coaching and 
assistance in schools and classrooms; and 4) attention to the substance of curriculum and 
instruction and to the process of school change correlates with higher test scores and improved 
learning conditions for all students. 
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Passow, A. H. (1S84). Rgfermti^ te tl» 19^ A ailtfeal m Ffair ^ the nattenal 

£gsa^ 1^ Ym^B ERIC deai^^mse im Urbaa EdaayioB. (ED 242 859) 

Notes tbat reform reports of the WQs focused on the ladf of relevance and hunianeness of 
American high schools, whereas reports of the 198C5 targeted high schools as an^ts of industrial 
production and national ml y, Suiveys the histoty of hi^ school reform in the twentieth 
ccntary. Summarizes 15 reports on high school reform produced in the 1980s. Questions 
oontemporBiy perceptions of edmatkmal foOure and critiques assumptions cade in the reomt 
reform reports. 

Resnick, L. B. (1987). Uaraicg fa scbool end out Edncattonal R i sjewdm^. 16(9), 13-20. 

Identifies four general classes of discontinuity between learning in school and the nature of 
cognitive activity outside school. Suggests that modifying sdHX)ling to better able it to promote 
skills for learning outside school may simultaneously rensw its academic value. Recommends 
the development of more effective forms of vocational and prolessionai preparation than now 
fidst - forms more doscly linked to job performance than those now costomaiy. Sees a role for 
formal Khooling in preparing people to be adaptive to the various setttags that they may 
encounter om the course of their lives and in preparing them to participate knowledgeably and 
effectively in the civic functions of a technologically complex democratic society. 

Rowan, a, Bossert, S. T., & Dwyer, D. C (19f<3). Researcb on elT^ve schools: A cautionnr}' 
BOti. Edwoittonai Researcher. ^ 24-31. 

Discusses current research on effective schools and qu^tions the results of these stiHlies as a 
guide to s<Aool improvemcnL Recommends standards for conducting future research on school 
effectiveness based on a program of research and development on effective principals. Includes 
reviews of s&mtal studie. Concludes that research in this area has problems in measures of 
effectiveness, research design, and global comparisons. Suggests caution for practitioners using 
the research as a guide to effective schools, 

Sedlak, M. W., Wheeler, C W., Puilln, D. C, & Cusick, P. A. (1986). SelliBg students short 
Classroom bargains and academic reform te the American hteh schooL New York, NY: 
Teachers College Press. {ED 276 149) 

C3ainK that none of the recent propolis for educational reforms takes into account the 
relationship between educators and their students and the extent to which students are aaively 
engaged in the learning process. Suggests that a tacit "bargain" esists between students and 
educators in most high schools which emphasizes classroom tranquility and de-emphasizes 
student engagement and academic learning. Analyzes current proposals to enhance educational 
standards in light of the power and influence of bar^ining in clacsrooms. 

Sbanker, A. (1990). The emJ of the tnuUtiooKl model of schooling - and a proposal for using 
incentives to restructure our pnbllc schools. Phi Delta Kappan. 21(5), 345-357. 

Argues tbat America's persistent educational crisis shows that society has reached the limits of 
its traditional model of education. Suggests that the way to institutionalize changes is to adapt 
to schools some of the principles on which the American economy is based, primarily the use of 
incentives. Recommends the establishment of long-term partnerships betv^een high schools and 
businesses that agree to hire graduates on the basis of how well they do in school. 
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R^ofnitemfe that no cm siKmld be admitted lo ocrfl^ «iUK»it bdng to do college-level 
work. Proposes to faiitiate a vohtotai^, nationwide, <BuIti-;^ar competition open to every scbool 
in the Uiiit»l Smtes to leciaid ed^tk»ial istptw^f^oiCTL 

SlaWn^ R. £. (Ed.). (1!^). School apd dwaEroom oreaafaaittoi. HU^&ilef f |: Lawrence 
ErRkamn AssxxlmUs, 

Presents critical -evicws of research on scbool and classroom or^nization. Foi ^ (w the 
adiievcmeat effects <tf alternative school and classroom oipnizatioiia! practites. Examines such 
school organization issues as abfltty grouping, departmentalization, special and remedial 
programs, evaluation Processes, and class size. Addresses questions at khe classroom level 
ocBoemins lesson or^ization and efifectivc use of time. Reviews research on two widely used 
alternative classroom or^tniza^ion models, mastery learning and cooperative learning. 

Timor, T. (1<>89), The politics of sehool restmcturing. Phi Delta Kappan. 71(4), 265-275. 

Assesses the school restructuring movement, ii;- Coalition of E^ntia! Schools and its 
surrounding policy cnvirDnmcnt, and the politics of American education. Provides a conceptual 
framework for understanding the organizational manifestations of restruauring. Presents 
findings from case studies of restructuring in three school districts. Interprets these 
restructuring reforms in the context of the existing literature on public policy and on the politics 
of education. 

Timar, T. & Kirpi, D. L. (1988). State efforts to reform schools: Treading between a 

regulatory swamp and an English garden. Educational Evaluation and Folic? Analysis. 
10(2), 75-88. 

Examines three different reform strategics, those of Texas, California, and South Carolina, and 
how those strategies relate to reform outcomes. Argues that the current reform effort which 
aims at educational ejcoellence will fail Jinless the policy culture shifts the strategic focus from 
regulation and compliance monitoring to mobilization of institutional rapacity. Lauds the South 
Carolina reform effort because it demonstrates the need for balance between state accountability 
and local autonomy. 

Walberg, H- J, & Keefe, J. W. (Eds.). (1986). Rethinkii^ reform; The principars dilemma. 
Reston, VA; National Association of Secondary Skrhoo! Prindp&ls. 

Outlines probk is of educational reform that currently confront principals. Examines questions 
concerning the necessity of reform, instructional leadership, time management, at-risk students, 
and school sdieduling. Concludes with an evaluation of the utility of reform reports. 

Walbei^g, H. J, & Lane, J. J. (Eds.). (1989). Organizing for learning; Toward the 21st 
ccptprv. RestoB, VA: National Association of Secondary School Principals. 

Provides an overview of 12 mrjw.' current proposals for improving schooling, including Theodore 
Sizer's essential school, William Bennett's James Madison school, site-managed schools, 
mandate- responsive schools, value-driven schools, effective schools, schools within schools, and 
computerize schools. 
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Wcis, Altlisdi, P. KeHy, G. PeMe, H« G^ & Stao^ter, a (i9S9). Crisis in tmiting; 
Perspectives on cnrrent reforms, Albany, NY: State Ueiverslty of New York Press. 

Examines t&e definition of "teaching crisis," the evidence for the existence of a crisis, reforms 
proposal to solve it, and the p<ssible effects of proposed reforms. Concludes tbat no simple 
answer can be found to the problems that beset teaching. 



B. ORGANIZATIONAL REMEDIES 

1. aiOICE IN EDUCATION 

a. GENERAL REFERENCES: 

Clune, W. IL, & Witte, J. F. (Eds.). (In press). Choice and control to American edncation. 
VoL U The theory of choice and control te edacattOH. Phtladelpbia, PA: Fainter 

Press. 

Discuses the structural environment of American education, the theories of control that can be 
applied to schools and school districts, claims concerning the consequences of hicreasing choice 
and decentralizing school dedsion-making, and the normative issues surrounding choice and 
control options. Attempts to sort out the pro and con argnments for choice and 
deoentralizaiion. Present what is known empirically about the effects of such proposals both in 
education and tn other organizational settings. 

Clnnei W. H., & Witte, J. F. (Eds.), (is press). Choice and control in American cdocatiop. 

Vol. 2; The practice crtf choice, decentralization and school res tnictn ring. Philadelphia, 
PA: Palmer Pr(s». 

Reviews six types of organizational change: school-based management, magnet school choice 
systems, democratic localism, teacher empowerment and profc^ionalization, state differential 
treatment of schools, and curriculum controls. Raises questions for further rej>earch. 

Coons, J,, & SsgariBUi, S. (1978). Edncation by choice The caise for family control. Berkeley, 
CAi University of California Press. (ED 165 249) 

Discusses whether the family should eiercise the authority to determine the educai'onal 
f xperience of its children. Argues for experimentation with a program of parentai choice that 
would be guided by professional counseling; supported by federal, state, and local funds; and 
regulated by minimal state requirements. Views the family as knowing and deciding what is best 
for the child, and sees family choice as proving most effective in advancing the primary 
objectives of the schools. Questions the traditional role of state control in education and 
suggests alternative solutions that indude scholarship certificates that will allow each child to 
attend public or private schools of his or her family's cboice, free transportation, and state 
provision of information and ^iiidance to insure that families make informed choices. 
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Elmore, R. F. (1986). Chirfce In iHiMte cdtteaftoa. Saate Mimiea, CAs Ceoter for Polky 
Re^Mdi is EdocatkHi, RAND Cmpoiat^ (EB 278 149) 

Iteviews the cmrrait dd»te <m whetl^r locally centralized school systems of the kind tMt 
predondsate in tbe public school sector are respomi^ to and can accommodate the diversity of 
educational consumers' preferencjes. Presents options available for incorporating choice in the 
public school system and oonsfders the pros and cons regarding eacperimenting on this issue. 

Glenn, C L. (1989). Choice of schools In sfci nations. Washington, DO U. S. Department 
of Edncafton, Offlcs of Educational Research and Impravement, Programs for the 
ImproTem^'t Practke. 

Surveys publicly-funded parent «±oice of schools that ara available on a nonselective basis in five 
Western European countries and Canada. Targets three aspeos of parent choice of particular 
interest to pi^ctitioners: 1) Its historical background, 2) empirical researdi on the subject, and 
3) current debates over whether it should be attended or curtailed. Concludes with observations 
about the viability and implementation of parent cfeoio; in general 

Institute for Contemporary Studies. (1977). Fas-ents. teachers, and children. San Francisco, 
CA: Author. (ED 148 709) 

Examines the arguments for 0q>anding choice in education, whether by voucher, entitlement, or 
some other means. Considers the issues tl<at must be resolved la introducing a choice system in 
education at the local, state, and f^eral level Comprise 13 chapters, each written by a 
different authority, cn the history of educational choice, the curreat state of the movement, and 
the prospects for implementing educational choice in the future. 

Lamm, K. D. et al. (1986). Govemor^s task force oa ysrent Inv&lvement and choice. 
Washington, DC: Governor's Task Force on Education. 

Examines ways that states can encourage greater parental involvement in schools and choice in 
srJiool selection. Attempts to answer policy-related questions as to how states can encourage 
parental involvement, and tries to define the stat^' role in assisting parents and school 
administrators in the school selection chc ice- 
Levin, H. M. (1987). Education as a public and private good. Journal of Policy Analysis and 
Management 6(4), 628-641. 

Diseases the privatization of education from public to private institutions. Suggests that 
privatization of education might be appropriately viewed as an attempt to increase the 
production of private educational outcomes (tho»^ valued by families ana students) wliile 
maintaining or unproving the production of puu..c educational outcomes (those valued by 
society). Compares different public and private sector arrangements for efficiency in the 
production of public and prh^te goods. Recommends changes for schools. 

Moor^ D. R^ & Davenport, S. (1989). High school choice and students at risk. Equity and 
Choice 5(1), 5-10. 

Outlines some of the potential dangers posed by high school choice programs for students 
identified 'at-risk". Highlights these problems: 1) the easiest way for a magnet school to build 
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a reputation a& a ^>ocl s^booi is to reouit iU^-i^tteviag students and avokl admittisg iow- 
achieving students; 2) many magnet schools lack ssa^yUsm for stiKteni^ with haodlt^ps or limited 
Esg^ii im^^tcy; 3) ma^^ have ooi^tex and daonting adin^om pro^s^ 4) 

selective schools siphon-o£f high-achieving students and tsichers and leave an even more 
concentrated popnlation jf low achievers in the neighborhood schools; 5) magcet schools may 
receive a greater allocation of resources than nei^borhood schools; 6) thtse students who are 
not selected are demoralized. Includes recommendations to improve the admissions process for 
at-risk students. 

Murnane, R. J, (1986). Family choice in public education: The mies of students, teachers, and 
syaiem designers. Teacher's College Record. ^(2), 169-189. (EJ 34S 370) 

Discusses the merits and Unutations of expanding family choice of education for children. 
Empha^^zes how such choice aliects students and teachers, what the rompeting objectives are, 
and what regulates the choices that families may make. 

Nathan, J. (1984). Free to teack Achieving eanttv and excellence In schools. Minneapolis, 
MN; Winston Press. 

Outlines problems fecsd by the public schools. Discusses the effectiveness of parent and student 
choia; of schools and programs as a potential solution to th^ problems. Proposes in 
particular the use of a voucher system to make schools more responsive to students and their 
parents. 

Raywid, M, A. (15^84). Synthesis of research on schools of choice. Educational Leadership. 
41(7), 71-78. (El 299 439) 

Di^iCusses the success of alternative schools and the growing body of research supporting this 
edtscatioaal reform. Reviews research focused on both the organizational features and oirricular 
asp^xts of alternative, including magnet, programs and concludes that schools of choice offer 
heightened «4atisfection to staff, parents and students and have positive effects on school climate 
and productivity. 

Raywid, M. A. (1985)- Family choice arrangements in public schools: A review of the 
literature. Review of Edncatlonal Research. 55(4), 435-467. (EJ 330 747) 

Reviews the history of family choice opportunities in public schools. Offers detailed 
e?caminations of the several choice mod«;ls that have proved widespread: 1) open enrollment 
plans, 2) magnet schools, 3) schools within schcwls, 4) satellites and separate alternatives, and 5) 
interdistria choice plans. 

Snider, W. (Ed.). (1987). The call for choice: Competition in the educational ror^ket place. 
Education Week. June 24. 

Devotes the entire issue of :Ms periodical to the topic of choice in education. Defines choice as 
an educational term that tstesm giving parents the right to select their children's schools from a 
range of possible options. Surveys the current state of the c^ice movement and identifies those 
factors that play a key role in the popularity and success of schools of choice, including 
differentiation, cohesiveness, autonomy, and size. Discusses magnet schools at length. Reports 
tnierviews with parents and teachers on the subject of choice. 
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K ALTE^AllVE SCHOOLS: 

Dukty D. l«, & Perry, C (1978). Can slterBatl^ schools siKceedl where Be^JamiB Spock, Spiro 
Agaew, and B. F. Sldniter have failed? Adolesceaice. 8(51), 375-392. (EJ 199 093) 

Exandnes whether student behavior is as great a problem in 18 CaJifomia alternative high 
schools as it is reported lo be is regular hi^ schools. Conckud^ that discipline ^ rarely a 
major concern in the alternative schools. Hypothesizes 14 reasons for this. 



c MAGNET AND SPECIALTY SCHOOLS: 

Blank, R. K. (1989). EdncatioBal effects of magnet high schools. Madison, WI: National 
Ceoter on ESIectlve SecoiKhiry Schools^ Uahrcrsity of Wisconsin-Madison. 

S>'nthcsizcs research on magnet schools in three areas: the scope of magnet high schools in 
public education, the outcomes of magnet high schools, and the overall effects of magne! high 
sdiools on education in a school district Fimte that magnet schools are playing a larger role in 
urban education then they were in 1983, that magnet sdioc^ have positive effects on outcomes, 
and that magnet schools are producing as increased demand for more magnet schools. 
Discusses policy and research implications. 

Blank, R IL, D«ntler, R. A^ Baltzell, D. C, & Chabotar, K. (1983). Survey of ma^t schools; 
AnalvaiBg a model for qtialitv lni?grated criocatioa, Washington, DO James H. Lowry 
& Associates. (ED 236 304) 

Discusses the VS. Department of Education's two-year study of t^ effects and degree of 
success of magnet schools across a representative sample of urbar districts. Examines questions 
concerning the impact of magnet schools on the quality of education and on desegregation. 
Analyzes the process by which ny?^et schools are effectively developed and identifies factors 
that lead to a successful program 

Clewell, B. C & Joy, M. F. (1990). Choice in Montclair. New Jersey: A policy information 
paper. Princeton, NJ: Educ&tionaJ Testing Service. 

Reviews various choice plans and their effectiveness in promoting quality education, achieving 
racial balance, and providing diverse «lucationaI program offerings. Describes the magnet 
model established in Montclair, New Jersey. Concludes that Montclair has been successhil in 
implementing a niagnet school plan tha! relies on choice to achieve racial balance and provide a 
quality education for all students through a diversity of programs. Analyzes lactors contributing 
to this success, including the type of school district and community, quality of leadership, and 
planning strategies. 

Metz, M. H. (1986). Different by design: The context and character three magnet schools . 
Boston, MA: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

Prints a case study of three magnet schools in a large American city. Demonstrate how 
these schools were affected by political straggles. Traces the development of relationships 
between teachers and stuUents, among the staff, and among students of different races. Employs 
an orpnizational analysis and looks at the schools from the adults* point of view. 
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Rossell, C H. (i^). How ^seHtvt are volnnteiy ]>faiBs witb m^i^ spools? Edocational 
Ewilaattoi «ad PoUct Aaalrote. iS(4), 325.342. 

Compafes ths de^regaUoa elS^Sivei^ of viduataiy plass with ma^t scboo^ to oia&datoiy 
reassignment plans with magnet s^cote in a sample of ^ school d^trios. Buds Umt a nmgnet 
«£ool baso! pii^irity (m volaataiy namSsrs piodi^es p&Lm long-term interracial 
etpGSure than a n^mZatoiy reassi^n^t plan with magnet cxmpoBents. Sp^uiates that thj& is 
due to the greater white flight from the m&ndatoiy pians. 



d. SCHOOLS WmBN SCHOOLS; 

RAND CorporalfoB. (1981). A study oi alternatives la Amtrtean edHcatiop. VoL 7s Coatdostoas 
and policy Impiiaitloiis. Sante MobIch, CAs Autbor. (ED 216 427) 

Discusses the Rand study of alternative in the corricula of public schools and dtes specific 
schsxri districts where alternatives have been introduc^L Reviews the needs of difierent school 
populations and concludes that program size, the nature the program, and experimenting with 
parental choice have little negative impact on a student's saccess in schooL Notes that teacher 
perceptions of the alternatives affected student reading achievemenL Encourage alternatives 
and suggests that steps be taken to promote teacher perceptions of cohesiveness, shared policy, 
and principal support. 

Seldia, C A. (1978). Schools within schools; An answer to the public school dilemma. New 
Yorfc Blytihe-PeBDiBgtOD. 

Reviews research literature on alternative education^ with an emphasis on schools within schools. 
Dsrives a list of elements charaaeristic to and useful for the implementation and maintenance 
of optional alternative programs, Exai lines the evolution of an open alternative in Boston's 
Pannenter Elementary School in light of this list Establishes four primary faaors for successful 
schools within schools programs: 1) all programs within a school must be viewed as legitimate 
educational environments; 2) the principal and faculty are prime facilitators of this perception; 
3) a shared dedsion-maklng approach is appropriate to develop and operate an optional 
alternative; 4) administrators must be aware of the possibility and potential dangers of 
unintentional segregation by sodoetonomtc level, race, religion, etc Makes recommendafions 
for further research. Includes tensive bibliography. 



e. TUITION TAX CREDITS AND VOUCHERS: 

Doyle, D. P. (1983-84). Private interests and the public good. The College Board Review. 130. 
6-11, (EJ 298 327) 

Questions the implications of the use of tax credits and vouchers for the relationship between 
schooling and society, including the tension betwetm professional and parent, the role and place 
of values in education, the extent to which private schools should receive government aid, and 
the extent to which such aid might lead to government control of private schools. 
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James, & Lcvia, H. M. (Eife.) (1^). PoMtc dt^lwrs for private sciiools; He case of 
tuitioo tsa credits, Phffa^pkta, PA: Tem^ Uaimsi^ Pr^ 

Describes both sides of the taition tax cr^it debate. Discussts the nature of tuition tax credits, 
thdr cost, prime beE^ficjaric^ aod e^em on public and private schooB. Su^esK alternative 
ways to increase educational dioice. 

Krashinsl^, M. (19S6). Why educational vouchers may be bad economics. Teachers College 
Rccnwi M(2)» 139-167, {Includes response by E. G. West and rs^oinder by 
KnsMssi^). (EJ 296 093) 

Examines ar;guments for and against educational vouchers !^ looking at underlying economic 
assumptions. Argues that externalities and trans^action cmts have often been ignored voucher 
advocates. 

Nathan, J. (1984). Free to ^leachi Achieving eanitv and excelleKce in schools. Minneapolis, 
MN: Winston Press. 

Outlines p/oblems faced by the public schools. Discusses the efl^tivciiess of parent and studer . 
elioi<^ of schools and programs as a potential soluUon to these problems. Proposes in 
particular the use of a voucher system to make schools more responsive to students and their 
parents. 

Wise, A. £., & Darling-HiMnmond, L. (1984). Edfication by vouchen Private choice mM the 
pabllc interest Edncatlonal Theory. 34(1), 29-53. (Includes replies by R. J. Muraane 
and E. G. West) 

Evaluates the educational N-oucher system and how it may solve effectiveness and efficiency 
problems of the ^tncatioaal system through market accountability. Discusses educational goals 
and state and community roles in reaching these goals. 



2. CLASS SIZE: 

Afli ! rson, L. W, (1987). The classroon: environment study: Teaching for Iciirning. 
Comparative Edacatlon Review. 3i(l), 69-87^ 

Reports the results of the Classroom Environment Study (CES) of the effect of school and 
jiassrooms on student achievement. Identifies simiiarities and diffcrencei in teaching practices 
and the conditions of learning in nine countries on five continents. Identifies particular aspects 
of the classroom environment that influence student achievement and attitudes. Derives six 
generalizations from an analysis of the data: 1) within countries, teachers aiSer greatly in what 
they teach relative to what is tested; 2) teachers are inconsistent in the ways In which they 
behave from day to day, 3) the nature of classroom teaching is quite similar in ail countries; 4) 
the history of the learner exerts a potent influence on student achievement and attitudes; 5) 
students' perceptions of their classroom and the Instruction they receive influence their 
achievement and attitudes; 6) observed dassroom activities and teacher behaviors tend to exert 
virtually no influence on student achievement and attitudes. 
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BeoBett, S. Nm dteeastaas in rese awA on di^ sfcec and ac»ii^ic aditewiaeat 

Mttdfeoa, Wb Natloial Cteter OEecft^ Seomdn^ SdKi^ (ED 288 854) 

Syntliesizes res^idi on tlw ^Sect of size oa ^admte acUev^aeat Ass^ timt aithougta 
tfee iaflmmoe of da^ size akme been (ti£Bciih to dilate, it & dear tbat it hsips determine 
the frequency and quality of student-teacher interaction and Uiercforc bears as indirect 
relationship to academic achievement OGfeis Ufessc conclusions, among others; 1) reductions in 
class size to less than 20 students without changes in instructionai ...^thods cannot guarantee 
improved academic achievement; 2) no single class size is optimal for all grE lc levels and 
subjects; 3) smaller classes appear to result in greater achievement gains for students with lower 
academic ability and those who are eoorooi&alty or socially disadvanta^^ 4) smaller classes 
result in higher teacher morale and reduced stress; 5) dass size appears to have more influence 
on sitioeat attitudes, attentioi!, interest, and motivation than on academic achievement. 

Glass, G. Cohen, L. Smith, M. L*, & Fifty, N. N. (1982). Why are smaller classes 

bet^ la School class si7« Research and policy fpp. 67.74). Bcfcriy Hais^ CAi Sage 
Publicatioiis. (ED 217 111) 

Relates practical considerations of school class sixe to research findings which indicate class size 
Is strongly related to academic achievement. Makes suggestions for achieving the positive effects 
of smaller class sizes through grouping arrangements. 

Glass, G. & Smith, M. L. (1979). Meta-analysis of research on dass si^ and achievement. 
Educational Evaluation and Polkv Analysis. |(1), 2-16. 

Condud^ that a direct, strong relationship odsts between decreases in class size and increase 
in academic achievement Includes a discussion ^ meta-analytic methods of integrating research 
findings. Presents a summaiy of a longer report by the same authors: ' 'eta-analysis of 
research on the relationship of dass size and achievement," prepared for aie Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 

Klein, K. R. (1985). Practical applications of research: Class size. Phi Delta Kapoan. 66, 578- 
580. 

Offers a htizt sumiiaiy of central issues and findings in 1975-1985 class size re^aidi and cites 
practical means of achieving positive effms assodated with smaller dass size such as increased 
teacher-student oontao. Cl*j^ the importance of integrating smail-group instruction in 
traditional classroom settings and outlines spedfic grouping techniques. 

LaFleur, C Sumner, R. J., & WItton, E. (1975). Class size snrvev. AACRDE Report No. 4, 
A tralian Committee on Resaurh and DevelopmeDt la Education. Canberra: 
Aostrallao Government Publishing Service. 

Provides a critical review and extensive chronological listing of pre- 1974 class size research. 
Qtes inconsistent definitions and inadequcdes in research design as major obstades in 
determining the effect of class size on academic achievement 
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Mci&iiin, B. H. (1977). Some ^ifais^shicai, or|^ikattoB&l wad ilefiititioi»Kl consfakratloBS. In 
Chss size (R^eracci, ami R^oaree Serte). Wastoftoi^ DO Nattf»al EdmtiOB 
Assoc&i^i. (ED 154 471) 

Provides an oveiview of pbS(S{^hical« resear^ aiul pr^^tkal issu^ rdatiag to school class size. 
Discuses the role of staf&ig arrangements is ^tetermiflii^ ptqiU-teadier ratios, dass si:^, and 
overall teacher load. 

Robinson, & Wittebolsy J. (1986). C^m size itscarelB A refarted daster analysis ffor 
«iedsion maMng. Arlington, VA: Edocatiossl Rescar^ Service. (ED 274 039) 

Prcsenis a cluster analysis of 100 studies compieted between 1950 and 1986 of the effect of class 
size on academic achievement Uses discrete clusters of factors including grade level, subject 
area, iiatruction^ methods and relevant achievement fiacfois (academic ability, economic and 
cultural variables) that may interact with class dzc in influencing academic achievement, i^nds 
that class size r^uctions are moss effective in grades K-3 and have little impact oiUess 
combined with small group instructional techniques. Includes an analysis of the cost effects of 
class size miuctions. 

RyaB, D. & Greeafleld, T. B. (Eds.). (1975). Review of class size research. Is The class 
^ guesttea (pp. 170-231). Toronto: Ontario loFtitute for Studies £d Education. 

Reporte findings of eP ^entary and secondaiy research on dass size and academic achievement 
prior to 1975. Inciudfco tables identilying important factors in individual studies which 
contribute to lack of consistency in research faults. Boimines methodological problems pr^nt 
in the literature. 

Slavin, R. E. (1984). Meta-analysis in education: Ilow has it been used? Edncattoaai 

Researelter. 13, 6-15^ 20-21, 2S-26. (Inclnd^ reply by G. V. Glass et al. and rejoinder 
by Slavin.) 

Critically examines the recent application of the meta-analytic method of performing quantitative 
syntheses of research studies in education. Concludes that meta-analysis may lead to over- 
simplification and misleading results unless carefully used in conjunction with traditional 
explanatory reviews. Includes a reply by developers of meta-analysis at the Far ' i Lab (San 
Francisco) and a rejoinder by Slavin. 

Smith, W. L. et al. (1986). Pass size and Enelish instmrHon in the secondary school. Report 
of the NCTE Task Force on Study of Class Size and Workload in Secondary English 
Instnictioa. Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of English, and ERIC 
(ED 268 S33) 

Prcsvides a critical review of class size research. Highlights findings on the effects of class size 
and teacher workload on English instruction in secondary schools. Identifies specific types of 
studies needed to fill gaps in the current research picture. Contends that class size, when 
combined with mode of instruction, can have a significant influence on learning. 
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ToialfnsfHi, T. M. (1989). Qsm and psblte fwltcji Piditfes asd immiceBS. Edii^tionai 
mkv. m\. (£3)292 216) 

Reviews the issi^ of diss size reduction; analyzes the evidence of research on the relatioEishIp 
bet«>«en dass sis& mi ^ecitkml iraprovemoit; dtes Sndiags suppiming the view that the costs 
of size mittcttoB oatsseigh heists and that redectog dass ^ to impro^ student 
achievement is inoonslstent with the push to enhance f^cher professjosalism bf pladag greater 
demands on iteachers. Includes a discussion of ^vhat teachers can do to manage large classes. 



3, GOVERNANCE, ORGANIZATIONAL REFORM, AND RESTRUCTURING 

8. GENERAL REFERENCES: 

Bird, & Utfle, J. W. (198(S). How sdkwils or^a^ tmcbhxg pr^i^stoa. The Etewentarv 
Scfcool JcmrroL MC4), d^Sll. 

Finds &alt with federal and local attempts to improve and influence the teaching profe^ion. 
Pois^ out that f^ml and {oofe^fmal standan^ are fruiti^ or oounterproductive in the 
atem% local mganiiatiobs that can apply them ia the da^roofn. 

Claris D. & McKibMo, S. (imZ), Fnmi orthodoxy to i^srailsau New idiif^ s^book 
adrolnistratioa. Phi Delta Kapoan. mi&U 669.672. (EJ 264 267) 

Presents a reader quiz on attitudes about scfiool admioistratioiL Analyzes likely responses to 
the quiz and condudes chat the assumption that schools are rational, bureaucratic organizations 
leads to rigidity and conf>ision t>ecausc it does not aocuratefy describe schools as th^ 
Argues for plural^ in oifuiizational views. 

Qun^ W. H, & Witte, J, F. (Eds.), (fa press). Choice and control in Ameriean education. 
VoL h The theory of choice and control In education. Philadelphia^ PA: Fainter 
Press. 

Di^^^ses the ^ructural envimmnem of American ^^tios, the theories of control that can be 
applied to sdioob and sdiool distrkas, dain^ ooncemiBg the consequence of incr^ing choice 
and (tecestralizfag s^kiI ^^sfoo-iMking, and the Qormative iss^ surrou^Ung cboks: and 
control options. Attempts to sort out the pro aod con arguments for choice and 
decentralization. Presents what is kmrm empirically about the effects of such proposals both in 
education and in other oi:gEsai^tional settings 

Qune, W. a, & Wtte. J. F. (Eds.), (fa press). Oiolce and amtrol In An»ricaa sducation. 
Vol. & The pmctice of choice. decegtraUzatioa and school restructuring. Philadelphia, 
VAx Falmer Presi. 

Reviews sht types of i rgani^tional diange: sdiool-bas^ numagement, mapet school choice 
systems, d^o<^tic I ^alism, teacher empowerment and profe^ionalization, state differential 
treattnent of sdiools, and curriculum control Raises questions for further research. 
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Cole, Mn & GriffiB, P. (Eds.). (1^. CrotgxtOTl ftw^rs In cdl«catl<wt Improyiitg sgteaee ami 
matltcBiatkai f^gcmfcrn ftsr miiBWite wad ywBta. A/^^ Vfb C^ter fin- EdsoitloB 
R»can^Uiii¥K^erM^m^ (0)2^947) 

Assumes that new foodii^ wtti sot be a^iOsd^Ie ios public ^irsition sbA tim time &i^ts a ne^ 
for serous proposals fbr mfireaiiig ei^tisg ^qpoiditsres. Suggests tiiat new media of 
Gosimtti!icatlo& o£^ a pot^tial Imtitutioaal r^lipme&ts shat might yiekl soiiidoos to 
con^t pn^iem E^ipha^zes wa^ t^t eompatm may eshaa^s sdes^ and mathematics 
education for minorities and women and examines other contextual factors susceptibie to change 
as well. Offm suggestions for further research. 

Daft, R, & Becker, S. (1978). InoovHtfcin ta on^anfaafian; InHftvattfin adoptfew in school 
organhations. New Yorfc Elsevier. 

Discusses the causc/cfTcct relationship that leads to new innovations and matters iha! influence 
innovations ia an organization. Proposes reasons why innovations occur and suggests that the 
ks^ to innovation is incentive and the presence of a climate for innovative ideas. Concludes 
that proposal innovations arc usually accepted and most innovations benefit coUege-bousd 
students, 

David, J. L., Purk^y, &, & WTiite, P. (1989). RestrgctariBg ta progress: Lmons from 

Dioaeering districts. Wsshiogton, DC: NatioBal Governors' Association, Center for 
Policy Research. 

Reports on the efforts of four school districts that have begun to make siitetantial operational 
changes - in other words, to restructure. AnaSyies Goiamon problems in approaching structural 
change and how these districts have overoime barriers to change. Makes recommendations to 
state and district leaders who want lo tackle educational testruciuring. 

Firestone, W, & Corbett, H. D. (1987). Planned organizational change. In N. Boyan (Ed), 

Handbook oa research m cdncattoaal administration (321-340). New York Longman. 

Examines the aocvmulated research kaowl^^ about ptaan^l organizational change in schools, 
in particular, intentional efforts to modify some aspect of the organization or practice of 
schooSing. Focuses on what has been learned about how fo manage the cJiange process. 
Reviews the research on how dtosge happens. Includes sections on: 1) the h story of planned 
oi^nizational change research; 2) mandates, grants, and dissemination efforts; 3) leadership 
tasks that support planned change; and, 4) how to modify organizational cultures, 

Fitzpatrick, K. & Charters, W. W. Jr. (1986). A study of staff development practices and 

organizational conditions related to f astmcHoHal improvement in secondary schools. 
Eugene, OR: Center for Educational Policy and Management, College of Education, 
University of Oregon, (ED 266 558) 

Investigates instructional leadership functions and school policy factors that affect the extent to 
which teachers implement Instructional strategies presented in a n^arch -based staff 
development program for secondary school matbematks teachers. Finds a positive relationship 
between the amount of support that teachers reported receiving for implementing new teaching 
strategies and the extent to which they employed the strategics. Reports a negative relationship 
between the teachers' perceptions erf the instructional evaluation procedures employed their 



sdoob and Uh^ imf^eatation of tte strai^les. Det(^ no relatioi^p between workload 
aliped H> tbe fescbos aiKl tbe meat of titeir loiptea^tatioii of t^diing strategic 

Cathrte, J. W. (im}, Ot^^ttomd seak and sdtod success. In Bmtsm, M. KIrst, S. 
AS^ms^i^ W. HHTtnnm, &L,Sm (fikfe). Ed«cathm gii«i« nd eiMfeatfnii 

11»-134). Wa^fn^B, *iO /^atiOBai Edocatifia Assocktfon. (ED 1S8 318} 

Arga& tbat tbe tfeftd tt)i«?aid laij^ ^^loob £os^«<l tte ^hxH cossolkfatiOB iBdvemeat fm 
resQltefl in Jitilc or bo cost savings or edocationil gains aad damaged parent participation in 
tli^ diiWrcn'S s<*ool aM g^f»al pttWk: imii&Spattoi In s«*ooI Proper a 

re^R^ tt} cs^km: ec^aiiG^ ac^temic a^ political efilscis si^jol scale. 

Le«s1si.A.C (1W>. RtaglrpEtari^ A^aWs sdtotrfs. Ariii^^ VA: Am^icaa Assodatioii 
ef Sd^l Admiiiistnitorsi. 

Simp's *r»4ntctaffBg* to local sdHxsi l^i^, {^omiaent mftmum, aM state and 
sati(^ orgaai^tioa ref^es^tay^ A^fy^ question of or^anizatioiial i^Ssnn, teacher 
empower^nt, p(riisg;maidBg, and admln^trative l^deiship ^ they relate to radical change in 
the ^em of American «lucatioB. 

Taftei% J. E. (im). Mm^ wigmfeaittoaal and fnstitBttoBgl dian ges Exchange and poirer in 
toiBad¥ ataried i¥^ems. Pato AKa, CA: InsHtate fia- R^earcb on Edneatfoa, FinaBce, 
aid Gov^mce, Stasfonl Unlmwity. (E3) 1^ 7m) 

Freseas an eicbas§e-thef»y vkw of sdtool auttaidtjr relation in order to identify patterns of 
ooapiing, m te^r^peodes^s, within schsxA o^^isatif^ Suggest that theie es^ts s gmduai 
drift enhasoed infcHaml ^change and ia^dq^ettdeace at the local school level and, by 

impIicatioB, tighter coupling of the ^uoitional admin^tiation and t^idiing sui^^tems. 

TlBMir,T. (1989). Tlie poUtlcs of setool r^trtMrturfBg. Pht Delta jgamma. 71(4). 265>27S. 

A^e^es the schOfH r^trw^uriog sHSvement, the C^cmlition of Essential SctKx^ls and its 
sunoQ^ing policy environn^t, awl the politics of America location. Provides a a>ncepiiial 
framework for ondeis^dbtg the or^ni^tional manifestations of restmctaring. Prints 
ladings ftom case studies of fescimuring in three sAool districts. Interprets these 
restnH^tariag re&trms ia the contest of the esdsUng literature on public policy aad on the politics 
of ediMation. 

Weicls, K. (1976). Edoeatioi^ or^a^tkias as lo^l^ coupled s^ms. Administrative Science 
Qiprttcyly, aid). M9. 



Preseats a view of education^ orpnimtiom as loosely couple systems and propo^ research 
priorities to guide future stucfy of organi^tions within this conceptual framework. 
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b. mCREA^ ^SIOOL^riE AUlt>NOM¥! 

auiie, w. & wMte, P. am), hm^ mms^m^ im^^^ ^ifatfaw, 

iBirigCT»at»ttoii. «Bil fesoei ^ tothcr fe^rdi. New Bronswick, NJs Center for Polky 
Rcscardi In EducatiBB, Rd^s UnivKsitjr. (1^300 908) 

Pre^K a ^tbes^ rBS^\.& oa stbotA ^S^tlm^ sc^xA ksRptm^ssmt, and s:aff 
<tevehi|^eiit. RecorameiKis that tarns research sboiiM be ^smai a»I tiy to icU^tlfy effects 

spedfi: pf«^tains» ei^tional omt^t, aM ^paizatkiaal sttttctore €« various si^pou]^ 
such as ttejse at the classroom level Co&dudts tb&t to facilitate th« quality of instruaional 
ojnmiunication, policy should seek to reduce OisniptioBS and intrusions on the communicatiw 
environment (for oomplc, by encouiaging staff stabi}ity>, increase school aite autonomy, prepare 
teachers and adsiifi^iBtois fof active collaboration; reduce curricuhir fr^sentatk^ and foster 
the (Jevciopment of eduj^tianal communities such as neighborhood schools. 

David, J. L. (1989). Synthesis of researcb en school-based managemeiit Educational 
i^SISMfe m»h 45-53. 

Presents research relevant to the topic of school-based managemeoL I>escribes how school- 
based management works In theory and practicse, and klcHtiHes the connections l^tweea 
changing management stnictares and achieving improvement goals. Highlights issues that 
research still needs to address. 

FuHan, M. (1985). Change processes and strategies at the lomi level. The Elementary Schooi 
tesat 15(3), (EJ3tS744) 

Considers change procKses at the school-building level in order to formulate a number of 
locally based siratcgics (at the school and district levels) to improve schools and classrooms. 
Suggests change strategy implications arising from the effective schools research. 

Guthrie, J. W, & Khfst, M. W. (Ms.). (1984). Data-based accogntiibtHtv in edwation. Report 
from the PACE Proi|ect Palo, Alto, CAs Polky Analysis for Califomfa Edncatiun. 
(ED 270 871) 

Presents a coiieciion of policy papers addressing various fiscets of measuring the effectiveness of 
CaUIOffiia state educational reform efforts. Addresses issues of accountabilit)', measures of merit 
and a p^roposal to reward merit schools, data collection for the California Basic Educational 
Data S>stera, and the California 'quality indicators" program. Provides insight into complex 
issues associated with measuring school performance and formulating policy on accountability in 
education. 

MaHiori^, C (1985). One school at a timm School-based management a process of change. 
Washington, DC: National Committee for ClUmm in Education. (ED 263 683) 



Proposes an organizational approach to educational reform. Includes practical guidelines for 
establishing school-based management. 
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Pnrk^, a C, & Sraltb, M. & (19$5). Scbodl itSHnm Tbs dfetrict poik^ impliaitffffls of the 
^ectlw scbiMib Hteratore. Elcw^tenr ^^tourf JiwraaL |S(3), 

Reviews Ssd^ of s^Kd effectiveness Utemture and su^ests local strategies and poUdes to 
stimBl8% and SscHitate sc^ reform. R«»iiiffleBds fbnaoktioB of a dfetrfet policy aimed at 
prooKidBg sclto^-sp»^ solutioiis to educatioi^ asd cH-gaaizatboal probi^R Discusses 
s^osdaiy and eies^tafy schools. Eiraiaii^ dlffefem^ in eiementaiy and ^condaiy 
impioveis^t pfoces^s. 

Sitevensen, R. B. (1987). Aat^»^ and support Tbe dual aeecte of mto Migb sdio^ Urfmn 
Educatian. 22(3iU 366-3^ 

Suggests t&at improY^eat and dtan^ is uriian hi|fa st^b ^ &dUtated by imi»oveowat in 
t&e st^oo! coltufe. Characterizes a hex Jiy school caitttie as one csomprisicg a sea&e of 
€»n^^fy and Gommimi^, a oommitm^t to unambigitovs ^als ai^ U0, &q^m&^ns 
&x[ stsdents, and an orde^ $mi disdpUiKMl enviicHimenL QHK^odes tbai problem to be ^Ived 
shottM be ankm^ted at ibs d^tria {evd, but tbat i^Uviduai bigh schools sftouM havs autonomy 
is staving tbe probien^ 

WakeS^ R. 1. (1983), S^p^ fcgyfniqace Acthre coopefatfe n iter a more eirectivg ^ncatioa 
(2»i ed.). Ssdt Late City, UT: Salt Lake Oty Sc^ DIsMct 

Defii^ ^taml govemaiHse as a sj^en wbei^ {treats active^ partidpate in governing tbe 
»jio{^ Presents a training iMnoal oeated to ass^t d^trlct pei^nnel in impiesaenting tbe 
shaied ^ivi^nasce ooneep^ in Salt Late Oty, Uta^ 

White, P. A. (1988). Resoaree materials oa sdiooi Itosed wsB^eweaL New Braaswlck, NJs 
Center far FoUty Re^ardi fa Edocatioi^ Ru^^ Unl^^^ity. (EH 306 W) 

Provides a list of resoaree people. incIiKling superintendents, priadpate, dir^ors. r^eardjers, 
and practittoners, skilled in school bieed managemenL D^crfbes individual programs. 
Concludes with an annotated bftiliography of re^orce material on tbe topic 

Yin, R. IL, & White, J. L, (1986). Managing tor ^celieace in nriiaa hteh schools; District and 
sciwol pales. Washli^toi, DO Cosmos Corporatfoa. 

Discusses the Sndinp of a tbree-j^ stiHty ^gned to identify management practices that 
produce eiemplaiy urban high ^ools. QuaMes results with the recognition that locating 
^emplaiy sdiools is difficult: onfy four of the 40 schoob examhi^ could be characterized as 
oremplaiy. Considers thra themes in U^t of the empirical evklence: 1) school effeciiven^ 
thcoiy as applied to high ^^faoois and not just elementaiy sdtoois, 2) acccllence theory as 
applied to sdiools and not jmi business finns, and 3) district-school «>-management of school 
operations. Makes recommendations for further research. 
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c. INCREASED TMCHER DEOSION-MAKING: 
Bacharach, S. SL, Bauer, S. C, & Shedd, J. B. (1986). The work en^iroiiment and school 

Aoalyzes how the structure and orgsnizatioa erf relationships ia pubUc school systems allow 
iitdividiiaS teachers to perfonn effectively. Discusses respoascs Crotn 1789 teachers to a 
nationwide survey. (EH 346 373) 

Boiin, Fc S. (1989). Empoweriiis leadership. Teachers College Record. 91(1), 81-96. 

Discusses coQterapontry notions of teacher empowerment. Reviews the histoiy of teacher 
proi'^ionalism. Identifies £sctors that impede teacher empowerme&L Contrasts empowering 
leadership 'with oppressive lea'^ership, and suggests ways that empowering leadership may t» 
dewloped. 

Bredeson, P. V, (1989). Redefining leadership and the roies of school principals: Responses 
to changes in th« pmfesslonal worklife of teachers. High School JamnaL ^,1), 9-20. 

Investigates the effects of teacher empowennent on the multiple roles of the school principal. 
Identifies nine factors important for successful teacher empowerment* 1) the use of the 
language of shared govemancse and empowerment, 2) a readiness for professional growth and 
empoo'crment, 3) the superintendent's leadership in empowerment, 4) time as a key lesource for 
empowerment, 5) boundaiy spanning for school principals, 6) enhancement of teachers' and 
principals' professional image, 7) a voice for teacheis, 8) shared professional thinking, and 9) 
dealing ^th power *hrough empowermenL 

Cooley, S. C, & Bacfaarach, S. B, (1990). From school-sltc manngemeni to participaforj- 
school-site management ghi De lta Kap pan, 71(7), 539-544. 

Maintains that for school-site management to succeed, it most be developed with the specific 
goal of creating a professional work environment for teachers. Identifies t&ese attitudes 
conoeming teacher professionalism as key to creating a panicipatoty managenient structure: !) 
the primely control of pedagogical knowledge should be left to teachers; 2) teaching activities 
are not routine; 3) the teacher's primary work activity is making detisions. Presents a set of 
strategic questions that must be answered in struauring new forms of participation. 

Darling-Hammond, L. (1989). Accountability for professional practice. Teachers College 
Record, 91(1), 59-80. 

Explores the contributions of professionalism to school acojuntabilit}' in the context of a new 
phsoomei^on in American education: the professional development school, designed to model 
state-of-the-art practice while simultaneously refining and spreading il Identifies models of 
accountability emplt^^ed in education. Suggests m^^m for providing safeguards and a voice for 
clients and the public in the event that teaching becomes more proftS-sicnalized. 
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I^rUog^HanBioi^ L, & Bc^ty, B. (1^). Tfm vmflutkm of tocher poUcv. New Brnnswick, 
NJ: Center fiar Ps^icy ReseiHr^ in EdBCstioB, Ratgers Uoh^^ Saata Moaica, CM 
RAND Corporatkm. (ED 298 $99) 

Anaiji;^ ti^ b^orical ba^ erf lec^t t^u^ reSDnas and tbe cx»iiG^te of teaching tliat oew 
{N^des gsteiiiig tea^^ profe^i^alism embody. Beamiaes tmtd& in state teadter polid^ 
gtn^nuBg cmi&^ticm ami comp^^tkm imploti^t^ beM^^ 197S mi 1986. Targets tlie 
kmg-stai^iBg t^&m b^w^ tto view <rf leadtm as sraifeidHed ¥^>rfc£fs wiio simply implement 
staiuten^ Memictaka% impt^ ai^ tbe v^icm of tli^ ^ sidlted professioiials wbo apply 
spe(±dhseii knowledge to meet the ankjae oe^ of eadi stiKf^t 

Hanson, E. M. (1981). Oifan^^iai omM in edrasttonl ^j^stosifi A st^ of 

gov^mm in ^o(^ In S. B^tom^ (Ed.), OgBwiaa^oaai behavior in schools and 
s<^oirf district 245-17^. New YoiIb Fnt^, (EB 1^ 72$) 

PiesenK a ojito^tiial ^ide! erf sdiool govenm^ and do^on-maldiig Hnkiiig multiple spheres 
(rf iafiomcB. l^xmts oa tbs int^^^^ion betwKB aftaun&tratofs ami t^l^is a^ the 
de^^pmoit <rf a seltool-sp«j& oi^ni^tioaal tao^ that diall^ges cemv^tiona! £rame«»rks 
fer interpreting and ]»ed^hig behavior/events in ^ocatfooal o^anizat^n. Employs concepts 
Q^iicalfy £Kso(^t^ with mao^m^t smtMS oatside the field of education. 

Kappie^ J. E, & K^fv^^^, C T. (1990). EducatiOTal Prttcv TVast Agreew^fei Coan^ing 
lafaer P^atfom gnd scfaoo! reform. B^^, CA: PMk;^ Analysis fm* California 
Edratiira, Sctooi Edncattm, Unlv^ty of CaHfisrala. 

Disea^ the seo^ year of Califi>m^'s T^t Agr^ment Project, employing a aew form of 
labor axmM called an Edacationai Polkiy Trust Agr^ment designcNl to enable te»^re, as 
represented by thdr nnicm, and school managemeot to dev^p agr^nents on professional 
Jssoes that &11 outside the traditional scope of er UsaivB l^igaining or that app^ better 
negotiated in th& setting. Tests the propc^ftion that labor relations and scAooI reform can 
^ linked e£fectii^. Hncfe that Trust Aperients appear to be altering the ways in which 
decisions are m^ in project distrk^ and that union aisd management aie beginning to act as a 
team in their efforts to aafi creative r^pons^ to s^pii^ant ^oc^tional diall^ges. 

McDonnell, L M. (1989), The dilemma iif t^cfeer poltey. New Binnswick, NJs Center for 
Poltey Re^ar^ in Ednentkin, Racers Univmit^ Sante Monks, OA: RAND 
Corporation. 

Argues that teacher policies struggle with the need to at^mmodate two different and equally 
legitimate vali^ - popuhir control and professional^m. Beaming the relationship betw^n 
norms of d^ooatk control ami professionalism in the design ami implementation of policy, 
using recent teadier poUdes in fh^ states ^ iUi^trative ca^ Identifies ways that the two 
interests might be better accommodated m the future, 

McDonneU, UNL,& Pascal, A. (1988). Teacher anions and edncattonal reform. New 

Brunswick, NJ: Center for Policy Research in Education, Rutgers University; Santa 
Monica, CAt RAND Corporaiion. (ED 293 837) 

Examines the role of organic teachers in ediKational reform efforts. Probes the ejctent to 
whidi teacher unions have attaint more |Kofessional teaching additions for their members 
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t&io@^ GoSeah^ bargamis^ CossM^ t!^ poUtkal te&psms^ of orgaaizations to 

nat^iml, s^te, and Iwal ^sma initiative PreseBts is t&e interest and activities of 
tcadier organizations are Ukety to s&ape smxxssive gsnerations of edocational r^orm, 
pait&ailariy efforts to restructure the teaching profession. 

McNe il, L, (1983). D«feiisl>« teaciiliig and dassrooia oontroL In M. Apple & L. Weis (Eds.), 
IdeoliH^ atnd orartice ta sdmoMny (pp. 114-i42). Phlladelphis, PA: Temple Ualm>slty 
Press. (ED 221 9S8) 

Oairas that many teadsers maintain discipline the ways they present course oonnent such as 
simplifying content and reducing demands on students in return for classrooro order and 
miaimal student (»mpiianoe on assignments. Reviews the literature on the social role of school 
curricula. Reports m interviews with teachers and observatioiss of the educational program at 
fou Wisconsin high schools. Concludes that the desire to oontrol knimledge is as much a 
desire for classroom control ^ for selective distiibtition of information and that this finding is 
crucial for an understanding of the way^ schools legitimate certain kinds of information and 
delegitimate others. 

McNeil, L. (1987). School governance and teacher tario-sMp. Paper presented at the aanual 
meeting of the Amerkan Edacattaml Research Association, Washington, DC 

Addresses toe issue of teacher leadership and prof^onaiism in relationship to prc*lems 
inherent in teaching as it is customarily organize mihm the school. Describe case study data 
from a large urban district where teachers are increasiiiiigiy viewed as workers, in a state where 
teartbooks and curricula are prescribed at the state lev^si, and in schools where only principals 
have authority over hiring and budget Concludes thas the remedy for poweriessn^ in teaching 
Is not merely reform based os teacher leadership, autonomy, and authority that results in a 
sharing of power in the current organization of schools but a recognition of how teachers unite 
their posonad and da^mom knowledge and in turn link craft and students to the broader issues 
of how their school relates to the larger social order. 

Omstein, A. C (1988). The changing status of the teaching profession. Urhaa Education. 
^(3), 261-279. 

Discusses seven recent trends that promote greater teacher professionalism: professional 
practice boards^ teacher centers, mediated entry, staff development, researcher-isaclier 
collaboration, merit pay, master teachers^ and new alliances. 

Popkewitz, T. S., & Lind, K. (1$89). Teacher Liicentives as reforms: Teachers' work and the 
changing costrol mechanism in education. Teachers College Record. 90(4), 575-594. 

Expiores the assumptions, implications, and ransequences of reform programs implemented in 
the 1980s, focusing particularly on the institutional condition and power relations in which 
these programs were developed. Argues that while the reforms' rhetoric supports improvemejtts 
in teachers' woildng conditions, the restructuring prompted by reform efforts in fact reduces 
teacher responsibility through standardization of conduct, increased bureaucracy, and greater 
monitoring. 
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Rntter, R. A. (1987). Fadlitatipg tocher ^i^^Mt. Msdtoi, WI: ^^lttollal Centar on 
Efi)BCtiv« Secwf^ Schools, UDimsi^ of WtecoBsi^ (^363 438) 

Identifies te^cj^ ^ig^ei^mt as critical for fostering stod^t ^gig^cQS. Examli^ these 
(H^i^tioi^ featores tlmt are r^tdify manipulabte at the »Aoo! site to iiK^e^ teadier 
engagement: 1) orderly school environment, 2) a sense of community, 3) teacher input into 
d /?isicMi-making, 4) encjotmigeinent of teaching iancvatioa, and S) manageable teaching 
a&ygnraents. Discusses specific administrative behavior that fosiere teacher engagement 



4. SCHOOL aiM4TE 

a. GENERAL REFERENCES: 

Anderson C S. (1982). The search for school climate: A review of the research, Reyfew of 
Edacatioaal Research. ^(3), 368-120. 

Uses organizational theory taxonomy to organize owr 200 references on the school climate 
literature and draw conclusions about common findings. Reviews the history of school climate 
research, noting the influence of a variety of theoretical l jdets, topologies, and methodologies 
contributing to debate about school climate. Includes tables of summary data from major 
climate studies. 

Anderson, C S. (15)85). The investigation of school dimate. In G. R. Austen & H. Garber 
(E^s.), Research on exemplary schools (pp. 97-126). New York: Academic Press. 

Discusses conceptual and methodological aspect of school climate research. Reviews studies 
itsing a variety of approaches to measurement of school dimate, identifying specific areas of 
inadequacy in the current research picture. 

Bryk, A., & Driscoll, M. W. (1988). The high school as community: Contextaal influences 
md consequences for studenti, and teachers. Madison, WI: National Center on 
Effective Secondary Schools, University of Wisconsin-Madison. 

Uses High School and Beyond data to develop a measure of the communitarian character of 
schools. Examines the ef&cts of sel^ited contextual features on the prevalent^ of communal 
schools and the consequences of this organizational form on students and teachers. Identifies 
core concepts that comprise communal school organization. Find^ that the incidence of 
communal organization is higher in Catholic and other private schools than in the public sector, 
that small schools are more likely than large ones to have communitarian characteristics, and 
that social class and ethnic diversity are not significantly related to the communal organization 
of a school 

Firestone, W. A^ & Roseablum, S. (1988). Building commitment in urban high schools. 
Edacational Evaluatiog and Policy Analysis. 10(4), 285-299. 

Presents a conceptual framework for understanding student and teacher ojmmitment ro 
schooling. Finds that: 1) Alienation and commitment are multidimensional: Teachers and 
students make a variety of commitments that afifeci the nature of their work; 2) teacher and 
student commitments are mutually reinforcing; 3) five school factors - relevance, respect, 
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support, csqjcctatkMis, and influence - can increase student and teacher commitroents. Discusses 
the polity implicatioi^ of these findings. 

Gottfiredson, G. IX, & Gottfkrtlscm, D. C (1987). Using orgaotottion development to Improve 
school cUmatc Balttmore, MDt Center for Research oa Elemenliiiy and Middle 
Schools, Johns Hopidns University. (ED 295 283) 

Presents several principles for organization development af^roaches to improving school climate. 
Discusses a specihc structure for fodlitatiog sclioo] improvement. Program Development 
Evaluation- Illustrates the u» of school climate assessments for school diaposis and the 
evaluation of improvement programs. Suggests appro£K±es to the spedal problem of school 
improvement in schools that need improvement the most but ^ere intervention b most 
difficult 

Gottfredson, D. C, ^ybi, L. Gottfrtdson, G. & Casteneda, It P. (1986). School dlmate 
assessment ipstmmentst A review. BaltimoiT, MD: Center for Social Or^ization of 
Schools, Johns Hopkins Uaiverslty. (ED 278 702) 

Describes and compares 70 sdiool climate assessment instruments m&l in 22 school 
improvement projects. Employs these criteria in the review of each instrument: the school 
characteristics asKssed, the ease of and utility of the information provided, and the 
reliability and validity of the various scales included in each assessment instrument. 

Keefe, J. W. (1989). Assessing the environnient of your school: The NASSP CASE model. 
NASSP Bnlletiii. 73(515), 35-43. 

Identifira flaws in studies of school climate. Describes the development of NASSP's 
Comprehensive Assessment of School Environment (CASE) model that depicts all the various 
inputs and outputs of school environments. Emulates the spreadsheet planning programs now 
used by business and corporaiC ejcecutives. 

Lee, V. & Bryk, A. S. (1989). A multilevel mode! of the social distribution of higii school 
achievement Soctologv of Education. ^ 172-192. 

Identifies some characteristics of secondary schools that encourage a high level of achievement 
and promote an equitable distribution of achievement across the diverse sodai class, 
racial/ethnic, and academic backgrounds of students. Employs hierarchical linear modeling 
techniques to investigate the effect of the normative enviroim^ent and academic organization of 
high schools on four social distribution parameters related to mathema ics achievement 
Concludes that the academic organization of high schools has a significant impact on the social 
distribution of achievement within them. Rnds that although a smaller gap between the 
achievement of minority and white students is associated with an orderly school climate, less 
differentiation by social class and academic background is associated with smaller school size, 
less variability in course taking in mat.hematits, and a fair and efifectiw disciplinary climate. 

Lipsitz, J. (1984), Successful schools for voung adolescents. New Brunswick. NJ: 
Transactioa Books. 

Presents case studies of four successful middle schools. Identifies these characteristics, amcng 
others, of successful schools for young adolescents; 1) a willingness and ability to adapt ali 
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s(^N>i to tbe iiKlivfdiiai diClneBces is iniellmiiali, b&^togkat, aad Kid^ saturation of 

tbdr students, 2) a belief ia pc^' ^ school climate as a goal rather than a process toward a 
goal, 3) a €kaitf alkHmi tbe p srp^ in^iB«l&^ ^KXdiag smd tke stitfl»ats tl^ teai^ 4) 
prifidpkb have a vision M ^diat sdiocd stoold be for thi^ grcKip, wSk) tl^ major 
fu^tion to be isstr^ticffla! Se^o:^^ and wbo secan the auU}iom^ of their ^oob in th^ 
distrios, am! 5) a lacit oi aivHt UoiB^tm. 

Lfomf V. Jr^ & »mitlieta% H. H. <I988). Craiimliig ^i&t^ve sebcM^ - What are the 
cosum emiqp^ts? NASSP Baltetla. 72f S12^ 64^. 

Assesses the school effectiveness of five high sdKX^ using these characteristics found to have a 
significant effect on stiKtent ^tevcmamt at the elementary school leveh 1) high esqi^atioiis 
tot sti^^t a^evra^t, 2) stremg »lfflbt&tradve tetder^tip^ 3) a safie mtd md&tfy otvironmeat 
oc»idi»:ive to teaiBl^ 4) aa mp^^ cm ha^ sidll^ acqsMtkia, a»i S) fireqi^st BKmitoriog of 
stodiSit {m^pre^ Fi^ that atte^asce Is strosgi^ eori^ted ia a positive direc^ikra with a 
safe m»I oiderfy eavboaiMsit aad hl^ etpeoattoas, that cHtly Sfeqarat HKmitoriag yielded a 
high po^tive rdatioi^p to is»!eia^ ach^rmeat, aad that the correlatic^ of ^aractcrtetics 
«dth earijr termiimtioii (drqipiag o»t) iaoondoshe, CoadiKl^ that t^ etmea^ school 
research base can be apj^ied to the seooadaiy level. 

Pallas, A, M. (1^). Sf^i^ ettnmte ia Ammican scho^ Teasers Qrfle^ RecowL 89(4), 
541-554. 

De^Tftes ^ool dimate hi a r^res^tative sample of Am^caa high ^loob. Develops a 
variety €d sdiocH dis^te s^asiues and reiatra these laeasiires to idiaiac^^tics oi ^diools and 
tea^^ Nfolataim that the ^S^ive s»^ools modd, l^sed mmity on re^sarch on urban 
elemcntaiy sdiooL>, docs not apply well to secondaiy schools because many environmental 
features of hi^ school lie outside the schools* omtroL Calls i&u> qi^ticm the mmt to which 
impro^g high school dimate can be eiq)«:t«l to improve stud^t ^^liievenEteat. 

Pnrk^, S.Cj& SmHfa, M. (1^). Effective sehools: A review. Etemgatery School JoumaL 
£(4), 427-4S2. CEJ 281 542) 

Reviews lit^tme on school e£S^:tiwn^ and challenge the a^umption that sdK»l differences 
have Uttie effect on stiHient adiitemnent. Pr^ents a sp^Jative pcmrait of an el^:tive school, 
and proposes dir^niofss for future researdi. 

Uumtt MaBg!um, a, Morttmore, P., Ombm, J., & Smith, A. (1!^/$). FUto^a thousand 
hoam Secoadary sdiools and their cffecte on children. Caaiinic^ MM Harvard 
Uaivi^ty Press. 

Reports oa a study of 12 London secondaiy school Concludes that schools ha^ an important 
impact on diildrot's development 9nd Oiat whidi sdiool a child attends matters. Fotmd these 
variables asodated with good pupil behavior and high achievement; high standanis of 
achievement and ^ehaviQr ^ by the sdKX>^ teachers wIk) provide good modete of behavior, 
prstee of students and encouragement of student responsibility, and well-conducted lessons. 
Found the foUoiMng fodors U) be of little statistical significance: small school population, 
modem sdttool fodlities, small te^er-pupil latfo, ointlnuity of indhddual tethers, and firm 
disdpiioe la whidi uni^r^tabie behaviors are sever^ pun^h^ 
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TeddUcy C, Kirbj, P. C, & Stringfleld, S. (1989). Effective versus inelf^vs schools: 

ObsemriUe Si^eii^^ fai ^ cl^room. Americam .Tonriial Education. 97(3), 221- 

m 

Investi^tcs differences at the classroom level in tblrd grade in effective and inefiective schools, 
but findings may foe of interest to seoondaiy schools. Finds tttat teachers in more effective 
schools scored consistently higher on all identified dimensions of efTective teaching presented by 
Rosenshinc Suggests that an astute, highly-visible administrator and clear academic focus 
facilitate eflB^vc teaching. Makes recommendatioss for further research. 

Zirkel, P. A, & Greenwood, S. C (1987). Effective schools and effective principals: Effective 
research? Teachers Colleee Record. 89f21 2S«U2<57. 

Seeks to demonstrate that the prescriptive pronouncements for school improvement that are 
currently in vogue arc not all clearly justified by the research on eifectxw schools. Uses the 
strong principal as an example of this myopia relative to the earlier research. 



b. STUDENT DISCIPUNE AND Ri^. ONSIBlLrTY: 

Buechler, McOuthy, M. M., & Dayton, J. (1989). The debate over corporal pantshment 
Policy Memo Series No. 5. Bloomington, IN: Consortium on EduciitionaJ Policy 
Studies, Schoul of Education, Icdiana University. 

Reviews the policy d^te over the use of «»rporal punishment in the pi:blic schools. Discusses 
court challenges to the rse of corporal punishment Prints alternatives to corporal 
punishment Onidude^ that a trend exists toward the abolition of corporal punishment in the 
public schools, partly because of a heightened concern over child abuse. 

Gsddy, G. D. (1988). High school order and academic achievement American Journal of 
Education. 496-518. 

Identifies these limitations on the research relative to school order and academic achievement: 
Little of it directly addresses the relationship between the two; much of it focuses on elementary 
schools; much of it eshiblts a low level of analysis. Reviews those studies that provide useful 
information on school order /tnd achievement including Fifteen Thoosand Hours and studies 
arising from the High School and Beyond project Concludes that based on these studies, the 
relationship of school order and achievement is unclear. Recommends a more careful 
consideration of the nature of school order and its relationship to ihe broader concept of 
discipline as a starting point for new research. 

Grant, G. (1981). The character of education and the education of character. Paedalas. 110(3). 
135-149. 

Explores the relationship between authority (the use of power to coordinate action) and the 
intellectual and moral character of secondary schools. Suggests the foilure of American public 
schools r^ults torn increasing dependence upon a bureaucratic, legal-rational form of authority. 
Lo&s of traditional, community-based authority precludes the growth of schools capable of 
generating a strong sense of shared purpose. 
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Gros^sniddc, D. R., & Stsko, F. P. (1985). Promoting effecttiYC discipHoc ta sclrool and 

classroom; A pnictitiQner-s pcratucctive. R^toia, VAi Nfatioiial Assodntkni of Secondary 
Sdiool Prindpals. (ED 2€6 55e} 

Offers a praaical guide to solving bigh schoo! dL^pline problems and dcsveloping effective 
poiides and procedures. Includes intervention techniques designed to help students develop self- 
disd^ine and promote a •no-nonsense*, supportive school climate. 

Moles, Oc C (Ed.). (1990). Student dlscipHne strate^tess Rmardi and practice. Albany, 
NY: State University of Nor Y<Nrk Pre^ 

Presents research reviews and model prograns emphasizing the influence the community 
environment of »:bools, the social organization of schools ami classrooms, and the process^ of 
staff-studest interaction on the behavior of students in schools. Examines discipline strategies at 
multiple levels: in the classroom, in the school, and in the resources asd opportuniti<» of 
school-OMnmunity relationships. Discusses strategies applicable to both elementary rad 
secofidaiy school situations. 

Newmann, F. M. (1981). R^uciog student alienation in high schools: Impiiatttoiisi of theory. 
Harvard Edocatiopal Review. Slf4). S46-S64. (EJ 254 662) 

Develops six guidelines for reducing student alit nation. Shows why current efforts in school 
reform have failed to provide a comprehensive solutfon to the problem. 

Reitz, R. J., & Fiok, A. H. (Eds.). (1984-1985). Discipline (Hot Topics Series No. 8). 
BloomingtOB, IN: Phi IMUt Kappw. 

Brings together research reports, policy statements, technical and practical guides to policy 
implementation, descriptions of model program dements, and examples of practioe within the 
school and classroom relevant to the problem of discipline. Attempts to assist school 
administrators and teachers ^ they develop new perspectives and skills to deal with such 
sensitive issues as puni'iiment, suspension, e?q}ulsion, vandalism, violence, and crime. 
Emphasizes court rulings and pcitinent legislation. Focuses on practice-oriented research that 
may be helpful in establishing effective disciplinary and motivational practices in the classroom 
setting. 

Render, G. F., Padilla, J. M., & Krvnk, H. M. (1989). Assertive discipline: A critical review 
and analysis. Tegg l^ ars College etecord. §0(4), 507-640. 

Describes Lee and Marlene Canter's Assertive Discipline program for classroom management as 
a take-charge approach that sets limits on student behavior, provides negative consequences for 
inappropriate behavior, and provides positive reinforcement. Raises questions relevant to Its use 
in the schools of a democratic society. Concludes that there is a dearth of investigation of this 
program despite its wldcspresu use and that it prostotes a dangerous obedience to authority. 
Includes a response by Lee Canter and a rejoinder by the authors. 
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processes. UifegB EdnqitfoB. 22(4)» 323-347. 

MaintaSm tbat ii^osed l^idtstic sdbofA d^pttnai; oo^ are itaal audi atutemooatia 
Advocates that stude&ts m& ^sem, as as otter boildiag-Ie^ grou|^ sttould coUmively 
and loati]^ ^^te ^to(4 dis^ribmiy pcrfio^ aad moniusr actiml practke. 



c STUDENT ENGAGEMENT: 

McCo^»^ R. & Wiiister, J. S. (1989). Tb6 roie of affiectf ve wfaMes fa aotoitoiaotts 
temii^ EdBCHtl^ Psvdirtorisl. 24(31. 277.306. 

DcsCTibcs a causal model based cm the relationship bciwcea positive afifea aad autonomous 
leamiog. Concludes that the role of alJ^tive variables such as curicsity, anxietj', and fear in 
autonomous learning is to further motivate or demotivate students' inherent tendena'es to learn 
and develop helping confirm that personal needs and goals can or cannot be met Suggests 
that a goal of instruction should be to provide students with reasoi^ for learning that are 
consistent witb their personal needs and goals. Outlines ways that teachers can help students 
become autonocious learners. Offers recommendations for fature research. 

Nevunann, F. M. (in press). Stiidcot eng^meot in academic work: Ex{»iidlBg the 

perspective on secondary school tfi^ctive^s. la J. Blis$ & W. Ffrestmie (Eds.), 
Rethinlditg i^feefifc schools. N«r Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Prtss. 

Seeks to tie student engagement to school effectiveness. DcGnes student engigement, explains 
its significaci^ and identifies factors that a£fect engagement Concludes that eaucators can 
enhance student engagement in academic work by attention to building a sense of student 
membership in the schtx>l at large and by designing academic tasics to majdmize extrinsic 
rewards, intrinsic interests, sei^e of ownership, authenticity, sxxM support, and fun. 

NewmftBB, F. M. (1989). Student engagemeot and higb school reform. Educational 
Leadership. 46(5), 34-36. 

Defines student engagement as participation, connection, attachment and integration in 
particular ^ucational settings and tasks. Finds five factors essential for enhancing student 
engagement in school work: students' need for ccmipetence, extrinsic rewards, intrinsic interest, 
social support, and sense of ownership. Suggests that standardized tests and the practice 
exercises used to prepare for them can be expected to undermine the engagement of many 
students because they incorporate few of the factors known to motivate students. Concludes 
that educators should pay attention to the ways that conditions of schooiling and stracegies of 
reform can enhance or undermine student engag^meat in academic work. 

^y^frjffMf^ ^^i^ Gsiiif^BB^ A* (is i^Tcss). FnstftiftfonBl discoBrs?! studsnt ss^sgease^t; 
literature achievement Research to the Teaching of English. 

Identifies two types of engagement: procedural engagement, characterised by conformity to 
school procKhires, and substantive engagement, a sustained commitment to an Involvement with 
academic work. Maintains that sobsiantive student engagement occurs most fit^uently in classes 
where writing, readhig, and classroom talk are vehicles of active inquiiy rather than recitation 
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and levio?. FIsds <l!»apges^t acfvos^ afiPscss ^^wi^iait, Uiat proGedtsnd engagment 
has aa atteassi^ relstkiaslii^ to ^lie^ment* and tbat sobstast^^ ^s^ement lias a strong, 
positive effect on achlevemenL Offers ejq^ianaticms for Uiese findings. Cofidud» tliat the study 
of Uterstnre i$ esp^dally useful as a vehicle for tapping students' interests aad questions and 
thus ^fierating substantive engagement. 

Nystrand, IVL, & Gsmomn, A. (is press). Student engaeemeofc When redtatton becomes 
coBversatioB. Ib H. Wsxbuui & H. WaJberg (Eds.), Contemporary research on 
teachiag. Berkeley, CA: McCatcfaan. 

Examines the nature of student enpgement in the instructionai activities of eighth- and ninth- 
grade English classes. Fgcus^ on the pivotal role erf the teacher and shows how students 
booomc most profitably engaged and tears most is classrooms characterize! by csrtcnsivs 
totetat^n between students and teacher. Identifies two typ^ of enga^anent: procedural 
engagement, characteriixd by conibrmity to school procedores, and substantive engagement, a 
sustained commitment to and invohfement with academic work. Finds the quality of 
instructional discourse to be an indicator of substantive student t agagement Outlines the 
potoitial of school writing for substantive engagement Offers stsgfisstions for improving 
classroom discourse and gi^ng students "owneiship" of their wiring. 

Smith, G. A. (1989). The Biedia academy: Engaging studests is meaningful work 
Edocattonal LerigsMp. 46(5), 38-39. 

Describes the Media Academy, a scfeool-within-a-sdiool at Fremont High School in Oakland, 
CaUforsis. Claims that the Media Academy, designed to prepare at-risk black and Hispanic 
students for occupations in the print and electronic media, succeeds in actively engaging students 
in their own learning. Points out that the program cultivates c»mpetence, provides extrinsic 
rewards, taps intrinsic interest, and offers social support and the experience of ownership of 
work to students. 

Wehlage, G. G. (1989), Engagement, not rcmediatiua or higher standards. In J. Lakebrink 
(Ed.), Children at risk (pp. 57-73). Sprir^eld, UU Charles A. lliomas. 

Addresses the problem of engaging at-risk youth in the work of school. Suggests that programs 
for all students, esp«nally low achieveis, need to link the world of action outside the school to 
the academic environment by providing an experiential curriculum and mode of learning. 
Discusses two programs, the Media Academy and C ioom Vocational High School, that create 
this link. 



5. SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMSj 

Anderson, K, & OddeOs A. (1986). State initiatives can foster school improvement Phi Delta 
Kappan. 67(8), 578-581. 

Discusses state policy initiatives that foster sch(X)l improvement and describes components of 
effective improvement strategies operating at the school level Reports findings of a study by 
the Education Commission of the States and concludes state-sponsor^ educational improvement 
programs can positively Influence local school change. Not^ that increased complexity of 
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Mowrfwy idKurii m oompmA to etea^iaiy sdioob miBires a orore intricate process oj^ratkg 
within tbe tiB|HOvmBM3it {nc^fUL 

CAi ItiiiBi WKflcTf ud Anodatis. 

Bvilaatef ito 1977 Qriffiinda Sc&ocd IsfHOvoa^t Program as leqaet^ by t&e California State 
j^tsIatBote. Oms^aa t&« Oie ^f^imn fs^ 1) ^ecenffa fia ^^mitaiy sd^ob Imt m» ia 
sccradary K^iooit, 2) depeaOm. on teacher smlvatkm to improve school performance, and, 3) 
not oomj^ementaiy in raott districts. Sagsests school impro^meat programs be implemented at 
the ekmeataiy Icwl, abaiKksMd in seooodaiy schools, and strengthened as a district role. 

Diiriisg-HaMaoKl, L, & Wiae, A. E. (1985). Bcyoad studardl^tioii! State standards and 
•chool tiBOTCTeat Tiie Bcmertarr Sdiool JournaL BS(3\ 31S-336. (EJ 315 741) 

Focuses (»t bow state polides affect the tcacher-kamer relationship in dassroons. Emphasizes 
staodards^tinf as Unpienented through testing mechanisms. E:iamincs test-bas«i standards as 
weU as test-based instructioQal processes with respect to students. Considers test-based standards 
for professional entry and re^tkm with respect to teachers. 

Grobe, R. Aadrews, J. Adidas, D. & Arrasmitli, D. G. {1994}. Devetoptng a school 
laBrefMWBl i4a» iBtenttfaig a torec assessment srotem with Instruction. A paper 
preawated at the lasBa] NMCtiBg of the Anserkan Educ&tional Research Association, 
Near Orieasa, Lo^lsiaaa. (ED 254 953) 

Describes the learning system in Dallas, Texas, in terms of a four-part model: planning, 
instmcttoB, assessment, and accountability. Focuses on integrating a large assessment sysiem 
with instruction. Provides guidelines for item formatting and testing. Includes test development 
activities for survey and classroom tests. 

Hall, G. & Hord, S. M. (1987). Ommm la schools; Fwrilitatlitg the process. Albany. SUNY 
rrsss. 

Describes what happens to fuichers and administrators who are experiencing change as they 
implement an !BfiOV9tk>!L Assesses their attitudes, feelings, and behaviors. Maintains that how 
teachers fee! ri»ut chai^ can influence whether change actually occurs in the classroom. 
Presents three itBtruments for dkgsosing what happens to people who are in the process of 
changing. Incorporates these instruments in a Concerns Based Adoption Model. 

Uebtrmaa, A. (Ed.). (19W). RcthiakiM school Improvement: Research, craft and concept 
New York: Teachers CoUcge Press. 

Presents tbe views of 20 noted scholars on the need for school improvement Includes 
espansions asd refiucmettts of okl ideas ami new suggestions for school reform. 
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Mareh, a D, & BeifiiiHi, G. A. (IW). ^fe.te|t|«^ Um^fwn ymm hmm^n reform In 
s^oot Ms^^Wls Ni^^ ea ESSb(^ Seoffl^tv ^iehsobi, 

Unlvnsl^ ^ Wteco^ii4^f^toi. m 432) 

Com^ans two af^stmc^ to ed&catkH^ reform in C^ik^nSm tfte u^Mowa stra^ wLerehy 
tte smte mam^tfid Ote ccm^t of ^ f^otm asl has piBtol antf/bir mtkxA d&tricts or 
£^io!s to toptem^t tbis des^ aad ^tom^ raettod, a {»ooess^r^t»i stiate^ that 
iaitlat« a pnxxss at the d&ti^ c^, more typ&a^, at sdmol teveL Flsfis that top- 

coo^tHiri^ted ^^es am efiiKth« Sof tepki^tt^ emiiii^esshs refonas, that 
bottom<ap process-oriented refaim stnif^fes can be effective for iiDplementing unique programs 
targeted on specific stadett popajatitms, that bottom-ap changes cannot easily be 
i^titutim»Ii2»S within the regular program, that the top-diiwa approach muss indude bottom- 
up participation to bs effective, and that it is not clear that either the current version of top- 
Oom or bottoHB-ap strategies can be effective for impienKnthig the new curriculum focus which 
includes higher order tfainidng, problem-sohring, and communication skills. 

Odden, A, & Marsh, D. (1988). How comprehensive reform legislation can Improve secondary 
schools, m Peif KappaB, 69(8), 593-598. 

Surveys the effect of California's statewide school reform legislation, S3. 813, on local schools. 
Finds that: 1) ^ rtuaKy all schools hnplemented kcj' provisions of S.B. 813 in a manner 
consistent with state purpose?; 2) education rcfbnn legislated at the state levd can be an 
eficciwe means of improving schools when it Ls woven into a cohesive strategy at the local level; 
3) successful implementation of reforms at the local level depends upon district leadership, 
oollegiality among teachers, a heig^iencd concern for ail students, partidpaiion of teachers and 
site admiuistrators in designing the local implementation of rciornis, and follow-up coaching and 
assistance in schools and classnwms; and 4) anention to the substance of curriculum and 
instruction ari to the process of school change correlates with higher test scores and improved 
learning conditions for all students. 

Presseisen, B. Z. (1^. tlntearB^ t^a« Curreat and past reforms for school 
imprt?vcmeat Pbilodelphfii, PA: Falmer Press. 

Evaluates the significance of the reports on education of the 1980s and compares them with 
previous periods of educational reform. Draws lessons for the future of American education on 
the basis of historic ooRdliions and with respect to findings in current educational research and 
practice. 

Pnrkey, S. C, Ratter, R. & Ncwmauii, F. M. (1986-87). United States high school 

ImprovtBieBt profruss: A profile from the high school and beyond supplemental 
survey. McfaqgoHtoB Edocatioa. No. 3, 59-91. 

Reports findings of an assessment of a school-based approach to educational reform, the high 
school imprcwem^nt program (SIP). Finds as unmiEtakable trend toward school-based reform 
strategies but also finds little impaa of SIPs on sta£^ students, or school orgaaizatioQal climate. 
Calls for additional rcsearcti to determine whether SIPs can lead to fundamental reform or only 
cosmetic reform as sugg«tcd by data in the prracnt study. Supports tamsEmcd experimentation 
but cautions against acceptance erf SIPs as a panacea. 
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C CURRICULUM REMEDIES 

1. COMMUNITY SERVICE AND EXPEaUENTIAL LEARNING 

Conrsid; & HtMm, D. (1981). Natioiui asi^ssmefiit of expcrkntlal cducattc m Summarv and 
facpllaffons. Joffpi^ ^ ^ispi^tW 6-20. (EJ 2«) 255) 

SummaHzes the assessment of four types of oqieiientiBi education programs (volunteer service, 
career intcn!f hi|», oiitdcxjr asivcntore, community stQc2y;^Utical action) on the psycbologicrJ, 
social, and h^feflea^I dcstlopmcnt of over 1,000 secondary students participating in 27 
programs la iBtfcpcodcni, public, ana paitjc&ial schools across the country. Discusses 
impikations repealed by findings. 

Conrad, fk, & Hcdin, D. (1982). The fanpaet of experkiztial education on sdoiesceat 

dcv ^ment Ib D. Coarsd & D. Hedin (Eds.)? Youth participation and expcrlentfal 
edpoittoH (pp. 57-76). New York: Hswoitli Prrsy. 

Summarizes the findings a national study of Tf vat^ed pirograms and concliHies that 
caipcricncc-based educatiooal programs can have 3 signiflrant positive impact on the sodal, 
psychological, and intellectual development of adolescents. 

Coarad, iX, & Hedis, D. (1989). H %fci sxihoo! coromunitv iswarvIeK A review of raseardi and 
firograiiM^ MsdisoB, Wis Natkiiuil Center on Effective Secondary Schools, Universitj- of 
WIscoBsiB-MadisoB. 

Reviews current policies and practices concerning school-based oommuEJty service. Summarizes 
research findings on the impact of service. Outlines critical issues confironting educational 
researchers, policymalfcrs, and practitioners. 

Hamilton, S. F. (1980). Experiential leamling programs for youth. Anterlcan Journal of 
Education. 88(2), 179-214. (EJ 228 SOS) 

Defines 'experiential leamiDg' and some of its propeni^, purjxjses, and forms. Proposes a 
framework for thinking about evaluating educational programs. Offcis recommendations for 
future recarch to explore the value of csfperieniial learning, guide program development, and 
increasrt knowledge about youth sodaiiiation and learning. 

Hamilton, S. F. (1981). Adolescents in commoBity settings. Theory and Research in Social 
EdtKattion^ 9(2), 23-3a (El ?£2 886) 

Discusses a study tmdertaken to evaluate the influence of two community learning programs on 
the adolescent participants. Addresses differences In staff roles in the programs, program 
characteristics, learning outcomes, and participant altitudes. Finds that, in general, youth liked 
the community programs and learned a great deal from participating in them. 



HsiiTij^ C H. iimr}' StB^t gg-vtce. Prf Bce^ NJs The Cnme^ F<wni«tetloa for tbe 



Preseots a fi^ow-up to tbe &ew "CSin^le miit* pfo^jsed is the r^rt, "Hi^i School," which 
SB^ested tliat higb s^ck^ sind^^ cra^te a ^rvke r^f^jrest^t as ^rt of the oirriaiiuin. 
Examine sevmi esdsting service prDgrams, including piupo^ and requirements. Reports that 
a wdl-in^g^sited s(^x^ s^n4ce im}giaai lets stsdmts a cmmmioii ^r»^ wiiat titejr 
leam &nd fiofii!' the^ live. Stresses that this land of prygram must be weli-plaRnedj stnictured, 
earefttlfy critiqued, and sa^esis methods for implementatioii. Includes student and 
admicistrstion viewpoints in case studies of schools vrith service pro^ums. 

Kendall, J. C, & Assodatcs. (Eds.) (1990). Om»M»^ii»y «»niee and learainiK A resonrcc 
faj^i^^^E^p^-i^^^ ^. ^"^^ National Society for 

Brin^ t^^ether the writings of msny ^p^ts in the field of scrvice-Icaming. Surveys is Volume 
I the prtfidples, theories, rationales, r^earch, institutional and public pohcy fesces and guides, 
and the bistoiy and fiiture of service-learning. Covers in Volume II practical issues m6 ideas 
tor programs and courses that combine service and leaniing, as well as case studfes of programs 
in diverse setting 

Luce, J., Aaderson, Fcmiflul, Simmer, Si^toa, & Migliore, S. (Eds.) (1988). 
S^fftee iearoingt An annotated Mbllographv linking toIiHc s^tIcc with tfie 
wiiFriculw?T Rs^^i^^ NCs NteiSmuii Sod^^ tot bitem^tii^s Eli^iert^itial 
Edocatkm. 

Accompanies the National Sodety for Iniemships and Experiential Education's two-volume work 
on service-learning. Provides citations to literature on the role apd rationale of service-lcamiKg, 
i^jsearcfi In the field, iroplio^tions for practice and relevant orpnizations. 

Moore, D. (1981). Discoveiy of the pedagogy of experience. Harvard Edneatlonai Review. 51, 
((EJ 249 550) 

Outlines a framc^rk for analyzing the social organiiation ">f education in nonclassroom 
enviroREsents basaj on observations of students in an experiential learning program. Maintains 
that the prcxx^ of education must be understood by tSie effect of the broader social context in 
which it Qoctm. 

Newmann, F. M, & Ruiler, R. A. (1^6). A profile of higb school community service 
l^jn^^'ftBis* H^i^^cftfloRftl E^^^^^ys^tf ^4*7i,* 

Reports findings of a 1984 oattoiml survey of public and private high schools to determine the 
characteristics of oommimity service programs. Factors examined indude: student enrollment^ 
ethmdt^t academic oedit taHtrs spent by students in service and on homework assignments, etc. 
Reports that nearly 27% of schools offer community service programs but that this represents 
only 7% of the total student population. 
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Welilsgc^ G. G. (tm). EBip^BMnt, iMit reiMdtetioB <Hr stenduds. Ib J. Lak^rink 

AddrcKcs tto pntbloB e^a^l^ at-risk yontb is tbe work of seitooL Su^sm tliat 

an stBdeifs, espec^ km m^ieven, seed m link 0% worid of action ootsitte ti^ sdiool to 
the academic environment by pryviding aa experiential curricaium and mode of learning. 
Discuss two programs, the Medk Acadciny and Croom Vocational High School, that create 
this link. 



2. COOPERATIVE LEARNING: 
Coopmitiw kOTiBg. (1986^. The Harvard Ednc»ttoii Letter. 2(S\, 4^ 

Offers an overview of major concepts and practical applications of ccwperatlvc learning 
strategics. Models propcsed by Robcn Slavin (Johns Hopkins University) and David und Roger 
•Johnson (University of Minnesota) derive support from research studies which demonstrate that 
cooperative tearsiag teams are more efJective than competitive or wholly indtviduaUzed 
arrangements in promoting academic achievement Associated social benefits and improvements 
in school tdimate also noted. 

JofeB^ a Johnson, R. & Holubec, E. J. (1^), Qrclgs of tearaiag: Cooneratioii in 
the dassroom. Akxandrts, VAs Association for Sapervision and Curriculiira 
DevelopmeoL (ED 241 516) 

Identifies the basic elements of a cooperative goal structure for the dassroom as positive 
interdependence, individual accountability, face-to-face interaction, and cooperative skills. 
Details the role of the teacher in promoting cooperative learning. Emphasizes the need for 
coo|3erative learning to be cxmplei with the implementation of collaborative support groups 
among educators. 

Johnson, D. & Johnson, E. (1985). The Infernal dynamics of cooperative reaming groups, 
la R. E. Stasia et aL, Learning to cooperate, cooperating to team (pp. 103-124). New 
York; Plenam* 

Reviews authors' research on the relative impa;. of cooperative, competitive, and ladrviduaustic 
learning experiences on variables including achievement and relationships among students. 
Major focus: •internal procescs within cooperative learning groups that mediate or moderate 
relationship between cooperation and (1) productivity and (2) interpersonal attraction among 
students." Concludes processes that promote higher achievement and attraction among students 
may also promote outcomes such as higher-order ihinking, increased time on task, beneficial 
interaction between students of different achievement levt s, etc Includes implications for 
classroom practices. 

Johnsos^ D. Mamyania, G., Jobnsos, Nelson, IX, & Skos, L. (1981). Effects of 

cooperative, conspetitivt, nod individualistic goal structures on achievement: A meta- 
analysis. Psvchological Bnlletin. 89(1), 47-62. (EJ 254 134) 

Finds that meta-analyses indicated that cooperation is more effeaive than interpersonal and 
individual efforts in promoting aciiievement and productivity, that cooperation in interj/oup 
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ajsipetidofi is superior to iat»|ias(^al asil individual efibns is fHomming achievement and 
^oinai^^, aiKl t^t intap^M)^ corap^tik^ and i»li^ra£ ^§om <k> am (tifiier in ^^ects on 
ffi^tevemeof and ^odocti^tjr. 

Newataiui, F. & Tbtnapsf^, J. A. (IWf), Wkeis of cooperattve iearato oa a^dteferoeat in 
^wmdaiT s cfaoofeK A sgwwar? ^ r^^ireiL Madlsoi^ WI: Natkmai Ceater on Eil^&ive 
Secoadaiy ScIkiqIs. (ED 288 853) 

Psssents a <tescr^ti«e iavoiKHy irf stiHUes of aiop^tfve teaming re^asdi at the s&xim^ty 
£ev^ a summaiy <tf results, and Int^^ictive remarks about the significaiice and state of mearch. 
Pocus® on the effects of cooperative learning on student achie^^menL Discusses five msijor 
techniques for encouraging cooperative tearala^ Student-Team-Anhicvcment Divisions, Tcams- 
Gamcs-Touiiiaracnts, Jig^w, Learning Tbgethcr, and Group Investigation. Suggests that much 
more research a needed for grades 10-12. 

Parker, R. E. (1985). Small snmp cooperative learoing: ImpmviBg academic, sosM goiits in 
tbe classroom, NASSP Bulktin. 69{'^''9), 48-55. 

Summarizes major concepts and supporting i«earcfi liierature. Cites benefits of cooperative 
learning as a means of ^ihaodag academic achievement and attaimog social goals. Discusses 
changes ia the role of the teacher fa dassrooms structured for cooperative ieaniing and 
addresses implementation issues- 

Sharan, S. (1980). Caoperative leaniiiig in small groups: Recent methods and effects on 
achievement, attitudes, and etimic relations. Review trf Educationai Research. 50, 
241.271. 

Analyzes and evaluates five methods for conducting cooperative small-group learning in the 
classroom: Aronson's Jlpaw Classnx>m, DeVries' Tearas-Games-ToumamenLs (TOT), Slavin's 
Student Teams and Academic Divisions (STAD), the Johnsons' Coopeiative Learning Approach, 
and the Sbarans* Small-Group Teaching Method. Reviews experimental studies of these 
methods and cites differences in terms of academic achievement, student attitudes, and ethnic 
relations. 

Slavin, R. E. (1983). When does cooperative learning Increase student achievement? 
Psychology Bnllctin. 54(3), 429-455. 

Reviews research on achievement effects of cooperative learning method in elementary and 
secondary schools. Indicates that only cooperative leam'.ig methods that provide group rewards 
based on group members' individual learning consistently increase student achievement over 
control methods. Concludes that group rewards and individual accountability are essential 
components in tte effectiveness of cooperative learning methods. 

SJavin, R. E. (1985). Cooperative learning. New Ymrfc Piennm. 

Defines cooperative behavior in an educational setting. Reviews the major findings relevant to 
building the theoretical base from which research on practical cooperative learning methods 
derives its conceptual framework. Discusses cooperative learning methods, the relationship 
between cooperation and student achievement, intergroup relations, and the mainstreaming of 
academically handicapped students, ani the other no n -cognitive outcomes of cooperative 
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tearning. ikese coi^miom: 1) The ctf eoopmtlve l^niiiig oo stuctest 

adjievemeat are positive. 2) Ccxjperstivc learning increases oms-etlmic friendship dsoices. 3) 
CoapemtSve IracBfaig s^^Mb kia^^s in ^eat» ^o^ttamse of aci^tenicaUy ImiM&sif^ied stiHleni& 
4) Cbopoaiivc tevaiag st^-es^^ incr^ses srodeot time^m-t^:, and impnn^ tbe 

^Hlify imft^o^tka to ooO;pr«at«. StmoBari^ uaresdhmd &sues relative to awpoative 
learmng. 

Slavin, R. E. {1985M990). Research on coopentive karaiog: Consensus and emttmvxsy. 
Edncattoaal L^faan^ly. ^(4), 52-S4. 

Summarizes the main arras of consensus and romroversy in research on cooperative learning. 
Bnds these points of consensus: 1) cooperative methods can and usually do have a positive 
efifect oa achievemait; 2) achlevm^t effects depend on group goals and individoa! 
accountability; 3) coopcntive learning enhances intergroup relations, soda! aooqptanoe of 
academically handicapped student self-esteem, a pt^itive attitude toward schsiol and the subj ect 
being studied, time-CHi-aask, and attendance. Finds controversy over the spedic conditions 
under which positive ^Gpm will be found, tbe efiectivenesj* of cooperative leai ling at all grade 
levete, and the appropriateness of cooperative learning for higher-order conceptual learning. 



3. CORE CURRICULUM! 
Adler, M. J. (1982). The Paidela proposah An educational lyganifesto. New York: MscmiUan. 

Presents a propoij i to change the woridngs of public scbool education so sMt all students 
receive the same quantity and quality education. Examines the student who possesses a 
lifelong learning habit and is not put into a learning track. Proposes setting up a curriculum 
with no eteoives except a for< »gn language. Describes the role of the teacher and the principal. 
Details the 'olc of higher educ^don and the future students of this curricuIunL 

Boyer, E. L. (1983). Hteh school; A report on secondary education in America. New York: 
Harper and Row. (EJ 242 227) 

Surveys the state of American secondar>' education under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Maintains that the success of secondary 
education and the nation's future are inextricably linked. Offers an agenda for action that 
tndudes clarificatioa of goals, improvement of language skills, development of a core curriculum, 
training students for the vrorld of work, requiring community senace for all students, 
improvement of teachers* wotting conditions, enrichment of insti-uction with technology, and 
improvement of principal leadership training. 

California State Board of Edncatioa. (1985). Model cnrricslnnt standards; Grades nine 
throngh txrelve. Sacramento, CA: California State Departeent of Education. 
(ED 252 891) 

Desoibes the 1983 core curriculum directive established by tf 3 Calilcmia state legislature to 
serve as a guide for educators and policy makers in developing educational programs in local 
communities. Includes recommended approaches, instructional techniqu«i, content, and reading 
lists in high school core subjects. 



TiK Coltete Bovd. (1583). Acwimte preiiaratloa for «» Begc» What stents need to knew 

Presets a anapp^oi^ ^sc^tloa t&e kscn^lge aad ^iOs netted ^ an cotiege entiants. 
DeKfibes what ibey need to leans in sis Basic Aoidemic Subjects that provide the specific 
loiowlwJge and skills on which coJle^IeveJ study is based. Discusses what they need to learn in 
six Basic Academic Competencies that are general skills luoc^uy for effective work in all 
subjects. Includes r«}uirements for computer competency. 

Goodlad, J. L (1986). A oew look at ac oki fd«u Core csn^nm. Educational Lgadershfp. 
fW(4), S-ld. 0EJ347 034) 

Reviews the histoiy of the use of the concept "core curriculum" and its decline. Includes a 
dto^kHi of educationa! ethics aid esBxilence centering on the need to evaluate the drive 
toward a more academic curriculum and the efifect it is having in pushing some students out of 
the system while developing exceQence Jbr a smaller group of students. 

Hirsdi, E. D, Jr. (1987). Coltoral litenicn What gver? American needs to know. Boston: 
Hoaghton-MiffiiQ. 

DeGnes cultural literacy as the posst-^^iion of the basic shared knowledge seed^ to thrive in 
raodem society. Stresses that literacy goes beyond mere word recognition and advocates the 
incorporation of a stronger base «if factual information and traditional lore in the curriculum. 
Argues thai cultural literacy is not ineonsistent v4th cultural pluralism and diversity, and that it 
& the only avenue of opportunity for disadvantaged children. Includes lengthy appendix of 
names mf terms. 

Lazerson, M, McLaughlis, J. McPhcfson, & BaHey, S. K. (1985). An educatioa of 

v^nm The pmikkcs and practices of schools. New York: Cambridge University Press. 

Suggests that the need for creative thinking about schooling is a continuing one. Examines the 
varied historical expectations Amerirans have held for the schools and how they have changed 
over time. Demonstrates that the shift in education from a 19th-centmy concern with preparing 
students for moral and poIiHcal purposes to a 20th-<xatury ooneem with preparing them for 
economic roles sharpened the conflict between equality and educational etcellence. Considers 
the interactioa between teaching and learning. Concludes with suggestions for reform including 
improvement in the training and recruitment of teachers and principals and the formation of 
coalitions to support public schools. 

Newmaan, F. M. (1988). Can depth replace coverage in the high school curriculum? Phi 
Deita Kapp an. 69(5), 345-348. 

Suggests that schools try to teach too much infonnation and in so doing, foster the delusion 
that human beings arc able to '% sveiything worth knowing. Claims that this addiction to 
Go^'erage liasip^ the de^lopme^ l' fundamental understandings and ctHopi^ higher-order 
thinking. Offers depth, defined as "the sustained study of a given topic that leads students 
b^nd soperfidai exposure to rich, complex understanding," as an alternative to coverage. 
Presents recommendations for overcoming resistance to the implementation of a curriculum 
centered on Ibis notion of depth. 
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Roberts, A. a, & C^wdtS, G. (l!9S4). Reg^iag mmi gdBcatfen in the American Meh 
sdto^ Wttsfainstoi!, DO Assodatkm foF Supsrvistoa md Cuniculum D«veIopineiit 
(E3>248m) 

R^Kms OS a ^i]Ject OHB^^iiig a istwo^ of 17 s^sols ^ recoiH^^^tiialize tlidr 

ex^^g general education pn^ram. Nfokes tbe tbllowiog rec mmendation tD rtlier schcois 
tackling a similar projea: 1) seek consensus on the bigh school's mission; 2) set poMty ensuring 
periodic nslesign of tbe airricalum; 3) set curricolum balance as a top priority iii cuniailum 
development; 5) devdop as organizational stracUii? to ensme curriculum development; 6) 
provide sufficient time to design a>mmcn laming for all students. 

Westbury, L (1988). Bsm sSsmM im be Jnc^iiis tbe AmeTkan high schoo!? Joaraal of 
Cinrkralqa Stodtcs. 22(4), 291-315. 

Compares the An^rkan higb sduxH with secondary education internationally and finds that at 
the point in time when Americans are looking to other nations for models of schooJing, other 
nations see the unreformed UJS. school sjfsi^ as a model for their own ^systems. Critiques the 
ways in which various countries define •schooling" and how these definitions influence 
comparisons of location among Mtioas. Maintains that Americans define "schooUng* in an 
€3cpansivc and inclusive way because education is seen as fundamental to the American notion ui 
citizenship which is that the right to edocaticn is one aspect of the right to partidpate in all 
institutional areas of the social order. Suggest diat the debate over school reform should be 
regarded as a dialectic between elitism and egalitarianism, between stratification and 
incorporation. Contends that a core curriculum such as that proposed by E. D. Hirsch in 
Cultural Literacy is actwOly a radical program that challen^ the stratification of American 
secondaiy education. Maintains that the traditions out of whicfe Hirsch's work grows should be 
defining the future of our thinking about a curriculum for all. 



4. DIRECT INSTRUCTION: 

Good, T. & GroBws, D. A. (1979). The Missouri mathematics effectiveness project Joomal 
or Eduattional Psyehotogy. 7L 355-^82. (EJ 208 7^) 

Invesslgates the effectiveness of an experimental mathematics teaching program. Reveals that 
students of treatment teachers out-performed those of control teachers. Concludes that teachers 
and/or seedling methods CKcrted g significant influence on student progress in mathematics. 

Rosenshine, B. V. (1979), Content, time and direct io^tnictios. In P. Peterson & H. Walberg, 
R^carch on reaching, concepts. Sci i liisrj^ ami hnplications (p^ 28-56). Berkeley, 
CAi McCutduL^i. 

Reviews finding on student attention, rhe content that the student masters, and the settings that 
pFomi>iie student attention. 

Strother, D. B. (1984). Another look at Time-on-Task. Phi Delta Kappam 65(10), 714-717. 

Examines research on the issue of how much time students should be made to spend on 
learning. Conciydes that time-on-iask research has produced one basic insight: A student's 
active learning time is a strong determinant of his or her achievement Discusses four methods 
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5. INCREASED GRADUATION R£QUIR£ME3^ 

Clune, W. R, with White, & Fattmoa, J. (1989). The imyrfcmentatfon and effects of high 
scho^ yadartfaa wajgfa wBiiatet First steps toward corricuiar refong. New 
Bnms^Flck, NJ; Center for Palkj Researds ia Education, Rutgers, The State 
University of New Jersey. (ED 394 756) 

Reviews tlic implementatioii md ^ectt of high sdsoo] graduation requirements through the 
analysis of interview data gathered in six states, 24 districts, and 32 high schools. Finds that the 
Gcmna added were overwhelmingly at the basic, general, or remedial level, suggesting that the 
refonns provoked a national cacperimcnt in math and science education for middle- and low- 
achieving stuiltents. Condi^es that the requirements were a qaalified success because they 
produced broad scale change of a type likely to make some difierence in ultimate poliqr goals 
sudi as a more rigorous and uniform curriculiun, higher achievement scores, and improved work 
skills. Sug^is that pursuing the agenda of curricular reform to its desired ends will require 
major improvenH^nts in poHcy design and implementation such as more careful aitention to the 
ojntcnt courses, targeting of courses to specific groups of students, and technical assistance to 
schools and teachers. 

McDiU, E. 1*, NatrieUo, G, & FiiUas, A. M. (1985), Raising standards and retaining students: 
The impact triF the refong recommendations oa potential dropouts (Report No. 358). 
BaWmore, MD: Ceater for Social Organization of Schools, The Joims Hopkins 
University. (ED 257 032) 

Examines the potential influence of school reform policies on the high school dropout rate. 
Suggests that increased academic standards may encourage increases in student 
efibrt/im'ohnement and lead to higher achievement levels but may also increase academic 
stiatiiication within sch(x>ls and cause more school failure. Offers organizatiocai strategies to 
buffer the potentially negative consequences of raising academic standards for at-risk students. 

National Commission on Excellence in Education. (1983). A nation at rislc The imperative for 
educational reform. Washington, DO Department of Education. (ED 226 006) 

Report of a 1^1-1983 national commit, n charged with an assessment of the quality of U.S. 
education. Contains practical recommendations for educational improvement favoring a top- 
down approach to reform. Includes evaluation of educational reforms undertaken in the past 25 
years. Concludes that the VS. education system has Mien £ar behind that of other 
industrialized nations, placing the economy and society in serious jeopardy. Recommends 1) 
raising high school graduation requirements, 2) adopting more rigorous aii^« quantifiable 
standards for academic pcifcnnancc and student conduct, 3) requiring more dice be adopted to 
learning core subjects, and 4) improving teacher preparation and increasing the financial and 
professional status of teachers. 
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& H^rmfSmCAllON OF ACADEMICS 

a. D>K3^0N OF mSTH CONTE3^ IN COURSES^ 

NewmaBa, F. M. (tM). Cas dq^h r^dsee onrenp fai t&e sdiod canrk^iim? Pht 
Kappen. 69f 34S^ 

Suggcsu thit schools fry to ttach too much mfonnation and in so doing, foster the delusion 
that human beings are able to master eveiything worth {mowing. Claims that this addiction to 
coverage hampeis the development cf fundamental undersiandin|s and oomples, higher-order 
thinking, OSers depiX delRncd as "the sustained study of a given topic that leads students 
beyond superficial eaqx»uie to rich, OHnpiex understanding,* as an alternative to cjoverage. 
Presents rcoommendatiom for ovsicoming te^sfance to the implementation of a curriculum 
tantcred on this notion of depth. 

Sher, T. S. (1984). Horace's compromise? The dllenmw of f fee Aroedcgn high s g&ooL Boston, 
MA: Hoof&tOB-MillliB. 

Presents the first repoit from a study co-sponsored the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the National Association of Independent Schools. Reports on 
observations conducted during a two-year peritd in 80 scho<^ in 15 states. Oreates a series of 
det captions of people, prograia^ and bureaucracy, contrasting good and bad learning situations. 
Finite that schools do not stimulate student to !eam or force them to esdUbit masteiy of a 
subjea. Recommends that schools keep the structure simple and flexible so that teachers and 
siodents can *ork in their own best way, that they (ocm on the use of 'Jie mind, and that th^ 
set a>iTect incr^avtSL 

Smith, M. S. (1984). Eawaitfiiihii igiprovcCTients which make a difference; Thoughts abont the 
recent national reports on edocation. Paper presented at a Sdeace and Public Policy 
Seminar sponsored by the Federation of Behavioral, Fs'^ologlcal and Cognitive 
Sciences, Washington, PC 

Concludes that the recommendations of recent national commissions on educational reform may 
fail to accomplish stated goals and may have negative side effects, [Muticularly for the financially 
disadvantaged. Criticizes a top-down approach to reform as a means of improving schools, 
favoring instead a focus on ^ucational improvement at the school levpL Qt^ specific 
stralegfcs to positivefy influence the direction of future school change policy. 



b. INTERNATIONAL BACCALAUREATE PROGRAM: 

Fox, E. (1985). IntematioDa] schools and the International Baccalaoreate. Harvard 
Educational Review. 55(1), 53-68. 

Provides an historical account of the origin and development of the International Baccalaureate 
program. Notes growing interest among U.S. educators in IB as a means of strengthening 
academic curricula in high schools. 
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Renaad, G. (1974). Experimtnta! period of :Bie laterwrtjongS Btoaghmrwite Objectives agd 
reaelte. Espcrfam^ wsxA Lmsvatfm fa Edecatin No. 14. Fsni» tie Vnsseo Press 
tad tfw lBto»tfioBai Bmni ^ Eteeaikm. (S) 112 732) 

F.c^ts tte rcficm (rf ^ ^recKir of lBteraatioi»I BiracakiiFeate OfSm ia C3eneva. 
Examines the historical dcvelopniem of ihc organization and the LB. educational strategy. 
Highlights the initial project objectives whidi indiKie the establisfament of an intemaUonaiiy 
accredited diploma based on a core oirriculum and csamiimtions to C ilitate scftcMastic mobility 
and assure standaidizatiom <^ Koombiy school preparation. 

c. ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAMS: 

Casserfy, P. L. (1986). Adroecd ia«c«B«it reiristted (College Board Report No. 86-6, ETS 
R^earcb Report No. 86-35). New York: College Board Publications. (ED 278 719) 

Provides an overview of the Ad^/anml Placement Prograni. Includes findings of a study of the 
validity of AP examination gmdes as indicaiors of student preparation for advanced college 
course work and a report of AP student intenriews about the program and subsequeu! transition 
to colte^ 

Advanced Placemest Program, TTk- College Board. (1986). AP yearbook 1986. New York: 
Adivaaced Flacemest Progmm, Tbe College Entrance Examination Board. 

Provides comparative information cm Advanced Placement Proparas Wl-1986. Includes tables 
showing variation in access to AP Program, g«]>graphicai distribution, participation women 
and minorities, and a {nofite of 1986 partidpation in AP by subject area. 

WUUana, L. C, Gordon, C H., & Aasdn, G. R. (1986). Review of the Advanced Placement 
Progmm te Anne Arondel Conntv fgiilk; Schools. College Park, MD: Center for 
Educational Research and Development, Universiff of Ms ^la d. 

Reviews the accomplishments of the Advanced Placement Program in the Asae Arundel County 
Public Schools (AACPS), one of the first programs to require all students enrolled in Advanced 
Placement (AP) courses to take AP examinations administered by the College Entrance 
Examination Board and one of the first to pay © imination fees. Observes that after an initial 
increase in the number of laminations taken aad a decrease m the passing rate, AACPS 
students became im^easingly well-prepared for AP cxaminaiioas. Recommends improvement in 
written information about the Advanced Placement program for parents ancF students and the 
computerization of this information as well as the development of a series of computerized AP 
program reports. 

Willingham, W. & Morris, M. (1986). years iater. A longitudinal study of Advanced 
Placement students in college (College Bm. i Report No. ^2^ ETS Research Report 
No. 85-46). New York: CoOege Boaiti Publications. (ED 280 358) 

Reports findings of a four-year study of the college careers of former AP students to gain 
understanding of Advanced Placement as an educational strategy. Findings reflect data on 4,814 
AP and noa-AP students. 
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7. WiUTING A€3lC^ IHE CURRICULUM 

Applsbee, A. N. Writo ta the Sccondgrv SAooL Ui%a^ ILs Normal CobbcU of 

Tcaftes^fii^. (ED 197347) 

Dctaib the tetniafoaal situttioBS within which writing can serve as a tool for leamiiig rather 
than as a means to disp^ aoqsired ksowloige. Discuss^ the three basic writing stages, Le., 
prcwTBtiflg, composic^ and editing, offering sug^tions for improvement in classroom attention 
to all three stages. Indudes a bihliograpfay of materials that present practical, dassroom- 
oricfltcd suggestions for incorporating writing into a variety of subject areas. 

Applebee, A. Lufer, J. A, & Mollis, I. V. S. (1986). Tbe writing reoprt card: Writing 

achtereweat la Anterican schools. PriacetoB, NJ: Natloiud Assessment of Educational 
Progress, EdacatiomU Testing Service. (ED 273 $94) 

Rcporfii the r isolts of the 1984 national assessment of the writing adiievcment of Americsin 
sc3iool children conducted by the National Assessment of Educational Progress, Finds that 
students at all grade levrfs are deficient in higher-order thinking aldSk. Reojmmends that 
students be given broad-based experiences in which reading and writing tasks are integrated into 
their wcwk throughout the curriculunr Suggests that instruction in the writing process needs to 
focus on teaching students how to thiuk sore effectively as they write. 

Fuiwiler, T, & Yamtg, A. (Eds). (1982). Langirage coniiectfons: Writinp and reading across 
the cmrriculom. Urfoasa, ILs National Council of Tcschers of English. (ED 218 667) 

Assciiis that language sJalls descn* attention from teachers in all academic disciplines and that 
teachers who recognize the role played by these skills can help stuitea^ increase their learning 
aMIify, im|HOve their communication skills, and enhance their cognitive and emotional growth. 
Presents a collection of essays designed to help educators understand the concepts and practices 
implied by the phrase "writing acnss the curriculum." Offets a mixture of theoretical ideas and 
practical classroom activities. 

Laager, J. A^ & Applebee, A. N. (1987). How writing shapes thinking. Urba&a, TU National 
Council of Teachers of English. (ED 2S6 205) 

Examines writing assignments as part of the secondary school curriculum to determine their use 
to festering learning and integrating new infonnation with pervious knowledge and experience. 
Provides models of thoughtful and thought-provokiDg writing activities for use in a variety of 
subject-area classrooms. Finds that: 1) the more that the content is manipulated, the more 
likely it is to be remembered and understood; 2) the effects of writing tasks are greatest for the 
particular InformaUon focused upon during the writing; 3) writing tasks differ in the breadth of 
infonnation drawn upon and in the depth of processing of that infonnation that they invoke; 4) 
if content is familiar and relationships are well understood^ writing may have no major effect at 
all. Offers a new approach to writing instruction based on carefully structured support as 
students undertake new and more difucult tasks ia contrast to the standard approach which is 
based on providing information and evaluating what students have learned. 




Midiso% Wi: NatloBs) Center on EfTeetive Secondaiy Schools, University of 
WiscoBste-MwIlsoB. 

CDEtcnds U»t «iucators need to see writmg not merely as oognitive, ronsmiaivc processes but 
also as social, comi&unicative processes betw^m writers and readers. Ecimines the premises of 
and some of the leseaicb emanating from two schools of tiioaght concerning the relationship of 
writers and readers, social constructionism and sodal interactionism, and evaluates their 
possihflitics for understarwling the effects of readers on writers' development Presents methods 
for teachers to promote authentic, high-quality written discourse. 

SwansoB-Oweas, D. (1986). Identify isg Batorai sooras of resistaoce: A case study of 
ImplemcBfiBf writfBf acrus tbe currlcoliira. Rc^arelt fai the Teaching of English. 
2S(1), 69-97. 

Provides a case study analysis of two high school teachers* responses to a particular set of 
writing taskfs and suggests an analytic tool that may be used to asplore teachers' responses to 
change. Examines wliat teachers risk, what they can accommodate, and what strategies they 
cmpl»f in their efiforts to translate theory into ojxasions of learning. Maintains that researchers 
need to use imx^ures that will help them to incorporate teachers' perspectives into their 
assessments of teachers' curriculum adoption behavior. 



8. MAJOR CONTENT CHANGES IN SPECIFIC SUBJECT 4RE.4S: 

Appieber, A. N. (1981). Writing fa the second irv schooL Urbaaa, ILs National Council of 
Teachers of English. (ED 197 347) 

Details the instructional situations within which writing can serve as a tool for learning rather 
than as a means to display acquired knowledge. Discusses the three basic writing stages, i.e., 
prewriting, (imposing, and editing, offering suggestions for improvemem in classroom attention 
to all three stages. Includes a bibliography of materials that present practical, classroom- 
oriented suggestions for incorporating writing into a variety of subject ;5reas. 

Hirsch, E. D. (1987). Cultural llteracyi What every American nmfs to know. Boston: 
HoughtOB MiCnis. 

Defines coltma! literacy as the possession of the basic shared knowledge needed to ibnve in 
modem society. Stresses that literacy goes beyond mere word recognition and advocates the 
incorporation of a stronger base of fectual information and traditional lore in the curriculum. 
Argues that cultural literacy is mi inconsistent with cultural pluralism and diversity, and that it 
is the only avenue of opportunity for disadvantaged children. Includes lengthy appendix of 
names and terms. 

NewiBfiiia, F. M. (1985). Edncatkinai reform and sodal studies: Implications of six reports . 
(Report prepared for the ERIC Clearinghoase for Social Studies/Social Education.) 
Boulder, CO: Social Science Education Consortium, Inc. (ED 252 489) 

Compares the implications for reform contained in six national reports with past and present 
practices in the sodal studies. Notes the ways in which the reports fail to give useful guidance 
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to t^isis. stresses Vm the» oiM Sor qsaMt^ to ^i^tion can be to stsppon oontinuing 
work on ismcs critical for tlie sooal studies. 

Shynmasky, J. Kyle, W. C, Jr^ & Alport, J. M. (Ite). Tin? effects of the new sdence 
ciuricula oa stftdcat perfomaoce. Jonntal of Rcscardi In SdN»ce Teadbing ^ 20, 
387-404. 

Summarizes the results of a quantitative synthesis of retrievable primary research stcdyiisg the 
effects of Hcw scicTicc curricala on student pcrfbrmaniXv Reveals a clear positive relationship 
l«twcen performance and new ciimcula wiih gaiiss in analytic skills, process skills, related 
stthjcct skins, gCBcrol achievement and po^tive attitudes toward science. 

Walker, D. & SchalEirzkk, J. (1974). Compariag curricula. Revfew <rir Educational 
Re^iw<^ 44(1), 83-111. 

Reviews studies in curriculum development since Sputnik (195T wben funding began for 
promoting innovative cur lcula over traditional metltods. Indie tfss that studects' academic 
achievement reflects the policies of the curricula developers. Concludes 'hat subject content 
desiratjle for students must fte included in the curriculum as student learning is directly afTccfcd 

cxjmeni inclusion. Indicates that more research is nectary for creating measurement for 
outcomes in the curricula other than achievement 



D. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

1. GENERAL REFERENCES: 

Fitzpatrkk, K. & Qiaitcrs, W. W. Jr. (1986). A stwdv ^ staff development practices and 

orraafa iattiMWii conditfoos related to iostructlonal iinf>rovem€Pt to secondary schools. 
Eoges^ GRs Ceater for Eduoitional Policy and Managemertt, CoU^ of Education, 
University of Ot^bb. (ED 266 558) 

Investigates instructional leadership functions and school poiis^ factors that effect the extent to 
which teachers implement instructional strategies presented in a !.-cse&j-ch-bssed staff 
development program for secondary school mathematics teachers. Fij ds a positive reSationship 
between the amount of support that ieache;s reponed receiving for L^iplementisg new teaching 
strategies and the Gttent to which they employed the strategic Rep orts a negative relationship 
between the teachers' perceptions of the Instructional evaluation procwdures employed by their 
schools and their implementation of the strategies. Detects no relaUnnshlp between workload 
assigned to the teachers and the extent of their implementation of specific teaching strategies. 

Lambert, L. (1989). The end of an era of staff development Educat^'anai l^ershlp. 47(1), 
78-83. 

Reviews the history of staff development firom the early 1970s. Claim:, that efforts at staff 
development were ineffectual because teachers assumed a passive role in the process. Outlines 
how future staff development programs should encourage teachers to participate in their own 
education, how districts can a^ist in programming, and what staff developers can do to facilitate 
diange. 
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Uttld.W. am), D^i^ dote sBd teai^i^ liif^s^fBnl de^^qimeiit 

!mrat{»fet fonnil staff tScvekjpmeat activity and oofits is 30 California scbool districts. 
Dfec^ca locti orp^tkKi asd t&e p<^ s&omsg takm by d&tric» toward teai^is aiKi their 
{H'^BS^o^ dev^qu^t Flsfb that tte d&tikt. cat^ tbaa tbe tmiveisify or ti» larger 
pn^Bssfoaal fx^m^^ irf tei^eis» sms ^ t&c itoaitekat ptoviisr <d tea<^' ^o^sioaal 
dev<^^i^iL Finds a^Mtwes peflca a co^^^ of prol(Es^(Hffil (te^pm^t basM 
afaicm CTdiah^ to sidO aoqiiMtkm, ftirttored by a leatfy wtet{^ of pn^ans i^th 
{Hode^mi^ OHit^t a^ fomnt Q^odes tliat tte rcspi^&Mitles asd rewaitis of 
|»<^e»&»ial de«^^}ffi»t kave devirfved ioo^asiogly ^ a oulrB sfio^lists asd ibat r^tively 
few t^^s report wtsld^ tit ss^oois M thqr feel an «^ipUcm to oontiifniie to one 
a&ot^ fearaj^ aad ^ mmd&xt o^smmdtf ^ do so. 

5: CJ^- £^iteBii« to fearai A gali^Nolc for toato dgv^ODmmt. A^tomr, MAi 



Pre^ts a soaro^xiok ftsr staff (te^f^i^t planons, topfmeauns, aad eraluatois. Identifi<s 
the f^aracter&tiGS of good staff de^dopm^t prt^am B^ores the be^is and drawbacks of 
pec^ oo«*iBg, a<^ re^ariA, aad &idivldoa%-goided profesiioii^ Dfecu^ 
teacher centers, partnerships, and ii^tntra thai fmivide Cfflgoiag support for teacher training 
F«^ams. OS^ lesf^im fer ftirtl^ ©sploration irf staff dewlopmeat |wactices, structures, 
procedures, programs, and research. 

2. TNSmyiCEi CONTB^.RILATED PROGRAMS: 

Armenfa^ R J. (19^. Research oa teadiiiig soctei ^i^fes. la M. C Witbtick (Ed.), 
H^sdtwi^ <rf mearch on teMfateg (|^ 942.$$1). New York: M^^aa. 

Smv&fs sodal stiKlies resean^ simse 1975. CoachKles that the empirieal-analytieal orientation 
continues to dominate the field. Notes that <^ges relative to the theoretic^ nature of much 
of the research on the teadiing of sodal sttsUes ham Uma^ a (kiminant theme in the j^tiqut^ 
of tlw U^taie oi«r ti» last ^ years, {dentil three ways to deal with research challenge: 
1) to darify ooiusptual probtems, 2) to integrate theoret^ principles, and 3) tc ^tablish a 
iHo^er view of res^inch on leading sodal studies. 

Begle, E. C (1973). Soaie kan»d 1^ SMSG. Mathematics Te«d»er. 6^ 207-214. 

Summari^ «rf the curric iar approat^ to mathematics educatton initiated in the late l^Os by 
the School Maihcmatks i «fy Group (SMSG). Provides an oveiview of program obj«aiv^ and 
outcomes and reports finding of kmgitudinal ami coOateral research. Indicates that t^boo^ 
have a powiorfiil iafiue^ on stocfent kamis^ student using texts that concentrate oa the 
structure of mattematlcs score bctt« oa tt» proWen-soIving tests than those using tearts that 
focus on math sldDs. Ooncluctes that pade kxation of s| ific topics in the curriculBm should 
not be based on stwfeat age but on the omall structure of mathematics. Reports that SMSG 
was ui^iKissssfid in its attempts to determine fectors contributing to effective teadiing. 
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Dniv% C & Aa^ermm, R. D. (1983). S^Bce teaci^ ^ani^eilitks ^ teac^K' b^Aviors 
and by sfsicsst outoOBK: A Bscta-aaalysis of research. JobwbiI Rcscai^^ to Science 
Tcadii^ 2^ 467-4m 

A ^t&4oa8l]^ «^ 65 sti^fiks <tf ^^bos mi tbc^ sti»SeB» is K-12 sd^ce ti^^i^ ikHM 
addre^ ^asmais^ iidffiiiBg !Q, g^Kter, ocmisework* ^ as isclqiea^t and 
eitb^ (1) l^ii^ l)du\?ior or (2) stitdt»it OBiOHBe diarKteristks as t&e dep^Kteat variable. 



3. INSER^CE: msmVCnONAL TEOaNU^UB^ 

Adte^n, iL, & <^ M. (V^fh Tccfeaicnta to the diBioil sapcr»tst^ at tcadier^ Pr^rvke 
aad Imt^nkx awiltarttoa ed). Nea^ Yorhs Lm^maB. 

l^phasises ham to seo^ iritb te%h@8 in a sa{i»¥^»y rapadty, hdpii^ th&a to impro^ their 
dassrocHa teaching. ProvMes h^^romid for understaRding techniques for oosduaing dinicai 
c3onfercQCCS aod ooHectlag observational data. Presents case studies and answers questions 
frequently asked about clinical supervisicta. 

GUckman, C (1985). Sopcrviston of Instracttoas A developmental tipRroach. Boston; Alljn & 
Bacon. 

Discusses a supervisory pro-am for schools that emphasizes the teacher as an adult leamcr in 
the staff development process^ Analyzes cognitive, conceptual, and personality development 
stages (tf praciitionera. Targets graduate-level introdnctoiy supervision (purses. 

Harris, B. (1981). Improving staff performance through litservice education. Boston: Allys & 

Provides a practical guide for those giving leadership to inservice experiences in schools and 
colleges. Includes case studies, examples of insinimenis, and ruining materials. Covers the 
development of training sessions through pre-planning and inst t uciional design, and the 
organization and delivery of training experiences to staE Offers individual and group 
approaches. 

McLaughlin, M. & Marsh, D. D. (1978). Staff devetopment and school change. Teachers 
College Record 80(1), 69-94. 

Suggest that the failure of educational reform efforts is partly the result of inadequate in- 
service education for teachers. Discusses the findings and implicaaoD£ of the Rand Change 
Agent study on the nature and role of staff development programs. Identifies th<se factors as 
important for the successful implementation and (X)ntinuation of a staff development project: 1) 
institutional motivation, 2) project implementation strategies, 3) institutional leadership, and 4) 
teacher characteristics. 
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4. PnmCiPAL LEADEStSmP TRAmNGi 

AMemm, C & Nickf^^ G. L (1^7). I^tr^iH^ ki^iibip - Cmt H be moored 
va^y? Wbe pofims whst ftmctfcms? NASSP Bal^ta. TlfMl. 28^ 

Dcscifiws a stcd^ tbat attempted to iia{»ove an cadsdsg i^trm&Qit to measure t^haviors and 
skflb rdated to i^m^^ tea^sbip is seoonlafy sdiools. Assises l& wetOmss in 
<Iifiremttetilag s<^cx^ asd {i^^>sBd in {mt^n aad tevd <^ instractioiiai lead^ship. Finds 
tbat the ii^trnmem appears useful as a reliable and valid measure of the fcvel of instructional 
tead^sl^ fsovkted by ^l^pais, ai^taat piti^pals, and iltairpersc^ Fiods also tliat the 
iastromcnt pfo^..dK about the same data as teacher interviews but r«juircs lesf time am is 
more ?^ily quantified. 

B«sscrJ, a Dwyer, D. C, Rowan, & Let, G. V. (1982). The Instrnctkmal management 
1^ ^ tbe priodpal. Educattamil Admintstrattea OuErterlv. 18(3), 34-64, 
(fj 268 214) 

Reviews research on the principars role as instructional manager. Considers four factors: 1) 
imtructiona! organization, including time, class size and arrangement, and grouping, 2) school 
climate, 3) the principal's 'accrcise of authority, povi-er, and influence, and 4) the nonschool 
coQtcxt, such as personal and utisict characteristics and the exterral social environment. 

Cuban, L. (1988). The maBagerial impcratiye and the argcticc ei leadership la schools. 
Albray, NY: SUNY Press. (ED 304 758) 

Analyzes the dominant images, roles, and contests within which teachers, principals, and 
superintendents have worked over the last century. Claims that management rather than 
l^dership has dominated schools. Argues that rf^nstructing the sense of common purpose 
abcmt the role of schooling that both tochers and administrators seek is an esst ntial task in 
improving what happens in classroone and schoote. 

Keefc, J. W., & Jenkins, J. M. (Eds.). (1984). Igstructfonal leadership handbook. Reston, VA: 
National Associiition Secoiidary School Principals. (ED 202 120) 

Reviews the prindpaPs instructional leadership role in four domains: formative, p'^apning, 
implementation, and evaluation. Identifies four key traits associated with successful principals: 
1) they hold hl^ expectations for teachers and students; 2) they spend a major portion of their 
day working with teachers on improving the educational program; 3) they work at identifying 
and diagnosing instructional problems; 4) they become deeply involved in the school's culture to 
influence it in positive ways. 

KellQf, E. A. (1^). Improving school climate; LetMicrshia techniones far principals. Reston, 
VAs Nattoaal Association of Secondary School Principals. (ED 202 120) 

OSfera techniques to school principals for evaluating and improving school climate. Concludes 
that high levels of productivity and satisfaction are goals for all persons who work and study in 
schools, but that the level of productivity and satisfaction attained by students must have 
priority. 
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MBiphy, J. (1^). Mefjto^^^^ad; o^snm^iit, and em^s^^t^ prribte^ 

iB the stedjr eS basbme^xmaH ieffitosliip. EdacattoiMl Evaiiiatioa an J PodBcy Anaivsts. 
1§(2), 117-139. 

Fmvkles a oomprc^t^ive redew ctf tbe re^arcA oa isstmctioiial kadosh^ Finds mai^ studies 
arc haiMii(sippedi by ^thst n^jfisg m a job-aiaty^ q^pio^ to d^niag imtmoional l^ership, 
1^ MUng to i^q^tdy ocHsid^ botb tte raicm asd maoo level coitteaitiiai ^peos of 
te^ersiiip, or attfibatiBg caiisalit>' w persons rather than organizational osnditions. 

Peterson, K. 0. (19^). Secondary principals and Instnictfonal leadership; Comolcxtttes in a 
diverse role. Madijion, Wis National Center on Effective Secondary Schools. 
(ED 305 718) 

Explores tbe ways in which high school principals shape and reinforce high-qaality teaching and 
learning. Describes obstaclss to iostrcctional leadership and how secondary school principals 
overoome these obstacles. Analyzes the properties oi secondary schools that shape principals' 
work, reviews their daily tasks, and cJescribcs models of instructiooai leadership. Discusses how 
principal build school caltnres and foster school improvemenL Offers suggesiions for 
streogthening the instmctional leadership role of principals. 

Pitner, N. J. (1982). Training arf the school admSnistrator. Eugene, OR: Ccttl«r for Educational 
Policy and Management, University of Oregon. (ED 214 2S3) 

Examine the state of the art of administrator preparation. Indicates that preser^dce training 
fails to prepare administrators to make quick decisions, Gommonicate effectively, and deal with 
value-iadea issues. Suggests that administrator preparation must include both cognitive and 
technical skills. Offers detailed suggestions for changes in the training of administrators. 

Rossmiller, R. A. (1986). Some contemporary trends and their impUca^oas for the 

prepamtion of educational administrators. The University Cowncil jfor Edncattonal 
Administratiou Review. 22(1), 2-3. 

Reviews the literature on school effectiveness. Discusses demographic trends and their 
implications for public education, particula/ly teacher training and working conditions as well as 
educational administration. 

Sweeney, J. (1982). Research synthesis on effective school leadership. Educational Leadership. 
22(S), 34^52. 

Surveys research studies that link principal leadership with high achievement in schools. Finds 
that effective principals exhibit the following behavior 1) emphasize achievement, 2) set 
instructional strategies, 3) provide an orderly atmosphere, 4) frequently evaluate student 
pn^TKs, 5) coordinate instructional programs, and 6) support teachers. Makes th^ 
recomniendatioRs for farther r^sc^ch; 1) r^earch shodd focus on the so-called a\'erage 
schools; 2) instructional leadership behaviors should be ck^arly defined; 3) the specific role 
played by the principal in evaluating or depressing staff ^q^ctatioos of students should be 
Gcamined. 



research? Teachers CoHeye Recand. miU 2SS-267. 

Setks to demonstrate that the prescriptive pronouncements for school improvement that are 
currently in vcgce are not all clcarfy justified by the research on effective schools. Uses the 
strong principal as an example of this myopia relative to the earlier research. 



S. TEACHERS' EXPECTATIONS AND BEHA\10R: 

Ashton, P. T«, & Wd*, R. B, Maldng a difference; Teachers^ sense of efficacy and 

student adiliEvemcnt New Yoric Lm^maa. 

Examines how "status panic' - reductions in pmchasing power and In the rsprd of society - has 
resulted in profound questiom by tochers about their worth to society. Highlights those social 
orgamiations, leadership styles, and demands of the workplace that contribute to teachers' sense 
of pDwerie&sness. Documents the lives of teachers high in feelings of personal power and self- 
efScacy and the or^mizational climate that fosters such feelings. 

Brophy, J. £. (l$>83). Research on the seif'faUilliBg prophecy and teacher expectations. 
Jonmal Edncational Psychoid^. 75(5), ^1.661. (EJ 292 503) 

Reviews literature on self-fulfilling prophecy, focusing on its application to in-service teachers 
and their students. Concludes that a minority of teachers have major Kqjectaiion effects on 
their students' achievemenL 

Brophy, J. E^ & Good, T. h. (1986). T«Kh€r behavior aid student achievement. In M. C. 
WIttrodt (Ed.), Handbook ti research on teaching (3rd ed^ pp. 328-375). New York: 
Macmillan. (ED 251 422) 

Discusses the process product research linking teacher behavior to student achievement. Stresses 
teacher behavior over other classroom process variables and stie^es student achievement gain 
ever personal, soaal, or moral development Reviews progress prior to 1970, desoib^s Zeitgeist 
trends and methodological improvements, and discusses current trends and future directions. 

Good, T. L. (1982). How teachers* exp«!tathms affect reislts. Aiasericaw Education. 18(10), 
25^2. (EJ 273 938) 

Discusses several research studies which show that what teachers expect of their pupils is usually 
what they get from them, 

Stevenson, R. B. (1987). Staff development for effective secondary schools: A synthesis of 
r^earch. Teaching and Teacher Educatton. 3(3), 233-248. 

Maintains that research has synthesized some empirically-supported characteristics of secondary 
school effectiveness, but that the role of staff development in establishing such characteristics 
has not been examined. Uses a fiamework categoridng these characteristics within three critical 
dimensions of staff C ■ lopment to conduct a process of configurative mapping from the 
reported outcomes of staff development studies. Illuminates associations between staff 
development studies and effective school variables. Finds that two consistent patterns emerge 
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from which broad guidelines for the condua of staff development are described. Discusses 
constraints identified by the literature in targeting staff development as a means of enhaacing 
sciiooi effecsiveness. 



E. TESTING AND EVALUATION STRATEGIES 

1. GENERAL REFE31ENCES: 

Ardibald, & Newmann, F. M. (19881, Beyond standardizecl testtae: Assesstee aiitiientic 
acbieyement in ttm seemdarv school. Reston, VA: National Association of Secondary 
Scbool Prindpals. (ED 301 587) 

Offers a framework for thinking sjfstematically and creatively about assessment of academic 
achievement Reviews the uses and limitations of standardized tests of gene H achievement. 
E>escribes a variety of methods for i^pproaching assessment. 

Fmieriksen, N. (1984). Tbc real test Mas: Influences of testing on teaching and learning. 
American Psfcht^oglsfc m^), 192-202. 

Explores site influence of tests cm teaching and learning. Reviews research showing the long- 
teim effects of adoption of multiple-choice testing procedures on student and teacher 
performance across a range of cognitive abilities. Since multiple-choice tests tend not to 
measure complex cognitive skills, suggests higher costs assocnated with tests in other formats 
might be justified for thcar value in encouraging instruction using higher 5evel cogniiive skills 
and reflecting a broader range ctf eaucational goals. 

National Academy of Education Study Group. (1987). Tfee natioit*s report card: Improving 
assessment trf student acttteveaient Cambridge, MA: National Academy of Education. 
(ED 279 662) 

Summarizes the recommendations of the Study Group on the National Assessment of 
Educational Progre^ (NAE?). Ofifeis these suggestions, among others: 1) that achievement 
data be collected on each state and the CHsiria of Colur-bia and that state and local 
assessments be linked with NAEP, 2) that curriculum areas to be t^ted include higher order 
thinking skills, reading, writing and literacy, mathematics, science s\. ' teclmotogy, history, 
geography, and civics, and 3) that measurement means include t -er assisted issting and 
scaling. Includes a supportive evaluation of NAEP conclusions by the National / cademy of 
Education, Appends names of subgroup participants, the list of commissioned papers, a copy of 
Public Law 98-511 Section 405(e), a chrcnology of NAEP, and a de&cripiion of the 
Elementaiy/Secondary Information Data System. 

Natriello, G. (1987). Evaluation processes to schools and classrooms. Baltimore, MD: Center 
for Resejarcb ob Efeaieafary tmd Mlf'dk Schools^ (ED 294 890) 

Reviews literature relating to evaluation processes in schools and classrooms. Provides a 
conceptual framework for integrating research on evaluation proces.nes in schools and 
classrooms. Examines commentary and reseajcfe on elements of the evaluation process. Seeks 
to provide an understanding of how formal programs and policies affect evaluation processes. 
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Resnick, D. & Resnidc, L. B. (1985). Standards, corrkulinB, and performance: A historicai 
afid comparative perspective. Educational Researcher. 14(4), 5-21. 

Considers the influence of curricuium and assessment on educational standards within a 
historical and comparative perspective. Argues that higher standards can be reached, and 
outlines three posentiai steps to improvement: I) upgrading the curriculum, 2) utilizing new 
fonns of assessment, and 3) rethinking the concept of tracking to focus on high standards in the 
middle school 

Wiggins, G. (1988). Rational numbers: Toward grading and scoring that help rather than 
barm learning. American E dn cator, 20-25, 45-48. 

Seeics to make grading a more central topic of teacher discourse. Suggests that teachers need to 
agree on standard grading criteria, that these oiteria nmi to be eq}ressed in descriptive terms 
clear to students, and that better assessments need to be designed for evoking and rewarding 
higher-order thinking. Recommends three strat^es to enable faculties to apply standards fairly 
and cxjnsistently across cfasses: 1) on important tests, multiple rftaders should be required; 2) 
teachers should rixognizc timt grading reliability can be greatly increased if the student submits 
two or more papers instead of just one; 3) teachers should work to formulate standards that 
ihey genuinely share. 



2. EVALUATION OF mJDENT PERFORMANCE 

a. CRITERION REFERENCE TESTING: 

Carlson, S. B. (1985). Creative classroom testing. Princeton, Nj4 Educational Toting Service. 

Introduces a variety of objective item types for constructing classroom tests suitable to content 
and behavioral objectives. Describes preparation of the items, with examples, and provides 
practice in writing them. Includes a selected bibliogrsphy and sample items prepared by high 
school instructors in English, science, and social studies. 

Fielding, G. D., & Schalock, H. D. (1985). Integrating teaching and testing; A handbook for 
high school teachers. Monmouth, OR: Teaching Reseai^ch Division, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. (ED 257 821) 

Investigates the relation between teaching and testing and demonstrates how they can promote 
student learning. Offers an overview of the kinds of tests addressed in the handbook: objective 
tests, essays, and observation on performance. Gives advice on matching teaching and testing to 
desired outco mes, assuring quality in tests, preparing, administering, and scoring tests, and using 
test information for various instruaion-related purposes. Provides references and related 
resources. 

Keefe, J. W. (Ed.) (1979). Competency tests and gradnation reooirements. Reston, \X: 
Author. (ED 126 160) 

Discusses graduation requirements as a reflection of the curriculum and the relationship of 
competency testing to academic achievement 
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b. MULTIPLE INDICATORS: 

Atvemo ColUfe Fi^dty. (1979). Assessment at Ahtrao College. Mttwaakee, Wk AIv«iio 
Cfdiege. (ED 177 928) 

Reports on tbe (Sevelopment anU use of assessment (rather than testing) for eUciting, diagnosing, 
and certifying student abilities as part of the outcome -centered approach to liberal education at 
this small, urban Catholic college for women. DeSnes assessment as a challenge to both the 
prooe^ and oonu of a stud^t's learning resulting in a pei^nal, spectBc, and integrated view 
of the student's developing competenceL Includes a description ctf how faculty members design 
assessments a£d how assessors are recruited and trained. 

Bnrgess, T-, & Adams, E. (1980). Outcomes edacation. New York; MacMillan. 

Discusses how to record and assess the outoomes of education at the end of compulsory 
schooling. Examines the growing recognition that esisttag or proposed examinations at 16 plus 
years are limited in the abOity to accurately test abilities, interests, and purposes. Offers a 
solution in: 1) the analysis of the present problem, 2) a discussion of evaluative measures used 
in Britain, and, 3) a proposal of a new system of statemests for 16-year-olds, nationally 
validated, which will meet the requirements of public education, 

Calfee, R. (19S8). Indicators itf literacv. Santa Moalca, CA: RAND Corporation. 
(ED 297 302) 

Maintains that students must achieve a level of ■critical literacy" suHicient to employ language as 
a tool for problem-solving and conmiunicating. Recommends that the present system of literacy 
indicators be augmented by the informed judgments of classroom teachers. Outlines the types 
of information to be provided by teachers. Identifies barriers to greater teacher involvement in 
literacy as essment. 

Qninto, F., & McKenna, B. (1977). Alternatives to standardLged testing. Washington, DC: 
National EducatJoo Assodatloa. (ED 190 591) 

Investigates standardized test scores as a means of judging student ability, aptitude, and 
achievement E3q)resses concern over reliance on test scores to formulate policies for tracking 
student in designate! grou{& Su^^ts five alternatives: 1) grading contracts with students, 2) 
interviews with students, 3) teacher-made tests, 4) objective-referen<x (criterion-referenced) tests, 
and 5) open admission (no tests at all). 



c. STANDARDIZED TESTING: 

Jaeger, R. M., & Title, C. K. (Eds.). (1980). Mjnimal competency achievement testing. 
Berkeley, CA: McCatclifla. 

Discasses reactions to the competency testing movement and the implications for students and 
teachers, case studies, instrument dcelopment, standards setting, and alternative forms of 
competency testing. Describes smte-wide competency programs. 
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l^nm, B. (1^. A satloBal cenms oi cdmattond f|^t3r-.Wb8t to meM? NASSP Balietig. 

Proposes a monitoring of the overall quality erf American education administer^ annually 
through a national census. Stresses that response time U) probleiss could be siUMtened 
considerably and that a ooniiauily of measurement wulJ provide a more fair compaiison of 
educational performants from year to year. Concludes that yearly national ^raluations would 
better recogni^ rewaixi, and encoura^ students, teachers, and schools. 

Nyslrand, & Knapp, J. V. (1987). Review of selected pattonni tests of writing and 

wadlBf . MatUsoo, WL Natioaal Center on Effective Secondary Schools, University of 
Wlsconsfn-Madisiin. 

Reviews 14 currently used high school standardized tests of writing and reading. Rxuses on the 
psycholinguistic integrity and overall quality and usefulness of the tests for understanding the 
quality of hi^ school English. Evaluates the general state of testing in writing and reading 
rather than evaluating any particular test or type. Finds that 1) many test items are ambiguous 
and unreliable because they provide inadequate context for testing the skills in question; 2) the 
use of passages and distractors that are contrived detracts froiii test reliability, 3) over half the 
items on some tests are flawed and/br misleadingly labeled. Presents recommendations for 
if oroving the quality of standardized writing and reading tests. 

Postlethwaitc, T. N. (1986). The nse of standardized tests tn secondary schools in ianr 

European conntrfes. Madison, WI; Center on Effective Secondaiy Schools, University of 
Wisconsin. (ED 304 455) 

Examines the use, type, and purpose of standardized testing in tngland, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the Netherlapds, and Sweden. Reports extensive standardized testing only in Sweden 
and sa^ests that the main reason for this is the lack of fit between standardized test and course 
content 



d. WRITING ASSESSMENT: 

Diederich, P. B. (1974). Measnriiig growth in English. Urbana, lU National Council of 
Teachers of English. (ED 097 702) 

Offers an approach to the assessment of student writing in the form of test essays. Suggests 
that the most Mr and accurate meOiod is to introduce grading of unidentified ^says on the 
same topic in a staff that has four or more teachers of Englfeh. Outlines a system for 
evaluation that eliminates more than 90 percent of daily grading and substitutes fewer and hette. 
measures at longer intervals of tune. Includes appendices of sample tests, criteria for evaluation, 
and a glossary of terms. 

Faigley, L. et al. (irSS), Assessing writers* knowledge and prttcesses of composition. Norwood, 
NJt Ablex Publishing. 

Examines writing skill' as one of the chief fbci^ses of educational programs. Offers strategies 
in writing assessment to promote the personal development, communication, and professionalism 
needed in writing for studeni^ of all ag^. Discusses studies of writers' strategies for composing, 
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theit knowledge of writing, and meihodologies for stiidying both. Descr&es a method for 
assessing tejrt-prodaction sldlls through peiibnnance on controiled writing tasks called 
Tcrforraafivc Assessment* Examines changes in composing process focusing on writers' 
awareness of their composing strategies. Makes practical sugg^tions for classroom use. 

Greenberg^ K. L, Wiener, H. &, & Donovan, R. A. (15*86). Writing assessment' Issues and 
strategics. New York: Longman, 

Discusses the assessment of written composition by the National Testing Network in Writing. 
Includes a collectloa of papers by major figures in the Oeld, with an emphasis on theoreticai 
perspectives. >^dresscs assignment-making, administration, scoring, reporting, , ad the history of 
the writing assessment movemenL Attempts to raise and answer questions oomsxning writ*:.g 
tasks as related to curriculcm and assessment continuity. 

Hillocks, Jr. (1987). Synthesis of research on teaching writing. Educational Leau^i-shiy. 
44CS), 71-82. 

Discusses research results on the writing composition process as related to classrtx:m teaching. 
Considers types of knowledge writers ne&l for effective writing that should prcdde a ^nide for 
developing more effective writing curricula. Examines research on the composing proa^t, 
research in teaching composition, and the implications of their results for curricula. 

Hcfgan, & Mlshler, C. (1979). Judging the quality of students* writing! When and bow. Tt>. 
Elementary School JoumaL 79, 142-1^ (EJ 201 810) 

Provides a set of guidelines for dealing with the problem of assessing writing Shows that it is 
pcssible to judge the quality of student writing reliably. 

Nystrand, M., & Knapp, J. V. (1987). Review of selected rtattonal tests of writing and 

reading. Madison^ WI: National Center on Effective Secondary Schools, University of 
WIsconsin-MadisoD. 



Reviews 14 currcnUy used high school standardized tests of writing and reading. Focuses on the 
psycholinguistic integrity and overall quality and usefulness of the tests for understanding the 
quality of high school English Evaluates the general stale of testing in writing and reading 
rather than evaluating any particular test or type. Finds that 1) many test items are ambiguous 
and unreliable because th^ provide inadequate context for testing the skills in question; 2) the 
use of passages and distractors that are contrived detracts from test reliability, 3) over half the 
items on some tests are flawed and/or misleadingSy labeled. Presents recommendations for 
improving the quality of standardized writing and reading tests. 
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3. EVALUATION OF SCHOOL PROGRAMS: 



Cooiey, W. & BUSui, W. E. <i^. DedstaBHBrteited edaarttonal researdi. Boston: Kluwer- 

I^ofises a ^cw ciHtoqyt in <tec^m-<»ri»t«l edoca^sal resesicb and comj^ies it to evaluation. 
EiaraiBes <^tGoi^ <tf ^i^^ io tl» PittsbBi^ l^ai^^vaiik pitilte spools dme in tbe 
past 5vc years. Includes a type of operations research that invoiv.'s continuous data caOcction, 
analysis, and practical feedback to polii^akers. Targets educational dedsion-makers searching 
for methods to make edscational research more relevant and valid. 

GottfredsoB, D. C, Hybl, L. G, GotllimboB, G. & Casteoeda, R. P. (1986). School climate 
a ^e^MBt tustrmwitfR A reyfeir. Baltfmore, MD: Center or Social Orgaoization of 
Schools, JobiK H<^as Univers%. (ED 278 762) 

Describes and compares 70 school climate assessment instruments used in 22 scfc«>ol 
improvement pn^Kts. Employs th&se criteria in the review of each instrument: the school 
diaracteristics assessed, the ease of use and utility of the information provided, and the 
reliability and validity of the various scales included in each ass^mcnt ini trument 

Lazams, M. (1982). Evalnattny educational pwigraBis. Arlington, VA: American Association of 
Scbool Admlaistrators. (ED 226 414) 

Provides guidelines for school administrators on evaluaticig schools and school programs, based 
on a poll administrators and consultants. D^cusses the purpose of evaluation, especially 
school impnjvcment, and presents a list (rf evaluation standards. Outlines ste|» in evaluation 
planning; oonaders statistical evaluation; suggests how to choose tests appropriate for the 
evaluation purposes; addresses test admimstration: discusses the interpretation of test scores; 
summarizes arguments concerning minimum competence testing; describes new evaluation 
methods that eschew tests, and relates evaluaiioi to current technological trends and school 
improvement and accr^tation. Includes an appendix with sample evaluation policies and a 
gk^saiy of 68 evaluation-related terms. 

Madans, G. F., Airaslaii, P. & KeUaghan, T. (1980). Strat^;iej nd analytic procedures in 
Investigating school elfectiveness, lo School effectivenesi^ A reassessment of the 
evidengg (pp. 111-171). New York: McGraw-Hill. 

Questions school effectiveness and the means of evaluating effectiveness. Discusses the absolute 
effect of schooling and the relative effect of varying quantities of a given school resource. 
Describes three different strategies for oEaminiag school and program effectiveness, including 
case studies. Shows that as the research strategy adopted make^ accommodations to the realities 
of the situation, the analytic pkoblems associated with that strategy multipty. 

OoksSj J, {1989)s What educfitiQHflJ tBdkstsMTs? The case fss* sssGssis^ fhs sclsoo! contsxt. 
Educational Evaluation and P olicy Analysis. n(2), 18M99. 

Arguffl that I'alid pjod useful indicator systems are those that include assessments of sciicol 
context as well as of student outcomes. Suggests that context indicators can be used to monitor 
schooling rescarces and processes, that tiiey may help forestall educs tors' tendenQr to narrow 
their programs in order to Took good" on limited outcome measures, and that they can provide 
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infonnation about the ooatext in which panlcitlar outcomes are achieved. Fresmts three general 
constructs that caa serve as grounding for devBlo{}ing school contest mdtcators: aooess to 
kno^led^, press for sdiicvcinent, and prof^ional teaching conditions. 



m. NATTONAL CENTER ON EFFECTIVE SECONDARY SCHOOLS PROTECTS 



A. ADOLESCENCE PROJECT 

1. GENERAL REFERENCES 

Becker, H. J. (1987). Addresstny the nctds trf different yroaps of e»r!v gdofescents. Baltimore, 
MD: Center for Research on ESementiuy and Middle Sch»>o!s. (ED 291 506) 

Addresses the issue of how different school orgpaizational patterns affect the academ c learning 
of students of dilSerent l>ackgrounds and abilities. Examines how instrjctional specialization, 
between-cla«! ability grouping, within-dass ability grouping, and grade span affect the 
achievcatent of students from low to {dgh SES backgrounds. Fmds that elementary school 
setting benefit student* <^jm low social bacjjgroands, as dots having Instruction provided by a 
limited number of teachers. Shows beitefits of between-class ability grouping for high social 
background students is middle schools, and benefits of within-class ability grouping in 
elementary schools for low background students in reading. 

Hanson, S. & Ginsburg, A, L. (1988). Gainiag gronnd: Values and high school success. 
American Edocattoaal Research JouniaL 25(3), 334-365. 

Examines the relationship between a wide range of values that stress the notion of responsibility 
and high school students' achievement test scores, grades, ciiscipline problems, and dropout 
status, using High School and Beyond data. Inv^tigates the extent to which students' behaviors 
outs'dc school mediaie the relationship between values and high school outcomes. Finds values 
to have both direa effects on school outcomes and indirect effects through out-of-school 
behaviors. Concludes that the effect of values as & whole is a>nsisiently larger than the effect of 
socioeconomic status when predicting both lev 1 of student performance and changes in student 
perfbrmanoe. 

Steinberg, L., Bnwm, B. B., Cider, M., Kaczmarek, N., & Lazzaro, C (1988). Nosalnstmctfonal 
inflnences am high school student achievement; The contributions of parents, peers. 
extracurricular activities, and part-time work . Madison, WI: National Center on 
Effective Secondary Schools, University of Wisconsla-Madison, (ED 307 509) 

Reviews and critiques the literature on Qq}erienoes in four areas outside the classroom - the 
family, the peer group, the extracurricular setting, and the adolescent work place - that may 
affect student achievement during the high school years. Concludes that studies of 
nonius tructional influences on high school achievement are severefy limited by methodological 
shortcomings and conceptual myopia. 




2. ADOI^CEm' DEVm)PM£NT 
a. VEER INFLUENCES: 

BIddie, B. Bank, BL & Marlin, M. M. (1980). i^ur otal and peer iDfloesee on adolescents. 
Sodal Farces. ^(4), 1057-1079. 

ExaBsmcs the relative impaa parents and peers o& adotescent behavior. Suggests that parents 
and peers iaflBcacc Mloicscents through "expression of ^«>rmative standards or the modeling of 
behaviors," that adolescent resposisc to influence may br diiTa or through internalization of 
norms or preferences for conduct, and that the influenu, varies ^cording to the type of 
behavior (including specific findings in academic achievement and drinking behavior). Results 
iwUcatc that peer behaviors have greater impact than parent^d behaviors, while parental norms 
are more likely to affect the adolescent than peer norms. 

BrowB, B. B. (19^). Cm Nerds and Dniggies be diams? Manning socfal dtst?isii^ la 
adolescent peer groiros. Madison, WL Natianal Center on EfTective Seomdaiy 
Sc&oolS; University of WiscoiisiB-Madison. 

Reports research in progress on mapping the social distance among adol^cent pe«r groups. 
Finds that students show consensus on the status ordering of peer groups and that norms differ 
sharply among crowds with little social dfetance between titem in the hierarchy deveIo??ed 'cy the 
students. Rnds also tliat students tend to draw their close friendships disproportionately tvm 
their own crowd and, to a lesser extent, from crowc neighbors in the status hierarchy, yet some 
€km status ncighbore ignore eacb other in their selection of cJose friends, and other groups are 
aiore likely to reach to distant crowds titan to static neighbors for friends. Suggests that the 
oonoeptual scheme developed for the study is too simplistic and that rather ihan being 
competing bases of status, adolest^t and adult values are complementary dimensions on which 
adolescent crowds are organized. 

Brown, B. B, (1989). The role of tfae peer gronp in adolescents' adyfustmeiit to secondary 
school. In T. Bemdt & G. Ladd (Eds,), Peer relationships iei child development (pp. 
188-215). New York Wiley. 

Attempts to clarify the conceptualization of adolescent peer groups. Discusses the emergence 
and metamorphtsis of peer groups across adolescence. Assesses the influence of peer groups on 
academic performance, polstlro out research flaws in studies of this relationship. Finds that 
research has coasfcjtentl^ repoi .ed that parents wield more influence than peers with regard to 
adolescent academic aspirauons. Offers considerations for future research. 

firown, B. B^ Lobr, M. J., & Tnijillo, C (1990). Moltiple crowds and miiltiple lifestyles: 
Adolescents^ perceptions of peer group characteristics. In R. E. Muuss (Ed.), 
Adolescent behavior and society: A book of readings (pp. 30-36). New York: Random 
House. 

Analyzes the degree of consensus and difTerentiation apparent in teenagers' descriptions of 
various peer groups. Etemonstrates that adolescents perceive their sodal world as comprised of 
a diverse array of peer groups with distinctive, wdi-differentiated life styles. Finds that although 
consensus was not overwhelming, crowri types were clearly differentiated, even in early 
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adolescence, and their images did not change si^Scantiy across tite grade levels in the teenage 
sample Refutes the aotfon of a monoUthic yoath culture. 

Cohen, J. (1983), Peer Hafhtence ob cojRege aspirations wtft initial asi^inrtifms controlled. 
American Socioloeicad W^^, 4S(5), 72«-734. 

Concludes previous estimates of higti school pscr iofiuecce on college ffi^irations bave been 
sesioiKly inflated. Ascribes iaaocoiM^ <^ these reseaich findings to the use of peer siinilariiy as 
an indicator (rf peer iafluencsc while failing to control for the cJTect of friendship on similarity. 
Finds that the relationship between peer influence and coUc^ aspirations is wcaJc when tins 
control is incorporated. 

Davies, M., & Kaiidcl, D. B. (1981). Parsstal and peer influence on adelcsccnts* educational 
pUmsi Some fortiier evidence. Amcriow Jopraal of Sociology. 87(2), 363-387. 

Eramines the question of measurement of interpersonal influence on adolescents. Qaims that 
perceptual measures inflate estimates of interpersonal influence by reflecting not only attributes 
of the person b^isg perceived but aSso attributes of the percciver. Indicates that parental 
influence on adolesocc! aspirations is stronger than peer influence - a factor which does not 
decrease during the pei.s)d o? adolescence. Finds that reciprocril influence occurs among peers 
with pear influences stronger among girls than boj-s. 

Eckert, P. (1989). Jocks and Bnnioats; Social categoric and identity ia tfeg high school 
New YorJc Teachers College Press. 

Describes the role of the Jock and Burnout categories in the reproduction of aUult soaal class 
in five suburban Detroit high schoote. Perceives the Jock and Burnout categories as tiie stable 
and conservative foundations of adolescent society. Contends that although the majority of high 
school students arc not members of one category or the otfa^r, an important part of most 
adolescents' social identity is dominated by the opp*3sition between the two categories. 
Recognizes independent factore as well that may lea:" to individual affiliation. Illustrates how 
hi^ schx)i organfeation reinforces this polarization. 

Epstein, J. L. (1983). The inflaencr of fHends on achievement and afTective outcomes. In J, I. 
Epstein & N. Karweit (Eds.), Friends is schooh Patterns of sd^tion and inflnence in 
secKadarv schools (pp. 177-200). New York: Academic I*ress. 

Describes a longitudinal stu^ of the influence of friends on a variety of educational outcomes 
in high schools. Examines the effects of early patterns of friend selection (initial similarity 
versus difference between students) and the influence of differently structured friendship groups 
(unreciprocated, redprocated, stable) on student achievement. Suggests that selection and 
influence are linked and that selection of friends ha? an apparent impact on the nature and 
extent of influence, while continued selection determines how patterns of Influence persist. 

Ide, J. K., Parkerson, J., Ha^rtel, G. D., & Wallierg, H. J. (1981). Peer group influence on 
educational outcomes: A quantitative synthesis. Journal of Edniational Psvcholosv. 
73(4), 472-484. 

Presents a quantitative synth^is of ten studies of elementary and secondary school peer group 
influence on educational outcomes (standardized acaievement tests, course grades, educational 
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fisptrations. and oocupatloaal aspirations). Finds that peer influemx is a small but consistent 
correlate of ^ucationai outcomes and that ike strength of the peer ioflucnce-^ucation outcome 
reiationship was significantly higher m urban settings and in settings where p^r influence was 
determined cm the basis of individual report of the aspirations or achievement levels of best 
friends. 

Naiiiello, & McDIll, E. L. (19^>. Perfonnaace standards, student effort cia homework, tmd 
academic acblevemeat Soctology of Edacatton. 59(1), ig-31. 

EjEsmlnes the of texcher, parent, and peer perfofmane^ standards on student e&on and 
adiicvemcat while controlling for the effects of student background factors. Shows positive 
cfTccts of pcrformanoe standards on student effort as indicated by time spent on homework. 
Iridicatcs mind results of the effects of oerformance standards on student achievement: teacher 
and peer standards have small positive efffcls, whereas parent standards show greater negative 
effects. Oifeis methodclogical suggestions for future studies. 



b. EXTRACURRICULAR INFLUENCES! 

Biernat, N. A-, & Klesse, E, J. (1989). The third cnrrfcaiKin; Student activities. Restoa, 
VA: National Associatioo of S^nndary Schocl Principals. 

Defines "third curriculum" as student activities that represent a wide variety of school-sponsored 
teams, dubs, and organisations. Maintains that it is in tht^ activities that students learn most 
of the carry-over sldWs for adult life, including lessons in leadership, follcwerehip, character, 
rommuftications, jeamwork, decision-making, self worth, and individual potential Surveys 
research literature on the third curriculum. Offers strategic for administrators to use in 
assisting students meet their individual and student group gords through panicipafion in 
extracurricular activities. 

Otto, L. B. (1982). Extracisnicular activities. In IL J. Walberg (Ed.),, Improving educational 
standards and productlvitv (pp. 217-233). Berkeley, CA: McCutchan. 

Reviews studies of the relationship between participation in extracurricular activities (ECA) and 
academic performance. Reports inconclusive findings that may vary according to student 
characteristics, activity, and the extent of invoK-ement Suggests that the esrtent of participation 
in selected EGAs is positively associated with tha level of educational aspiration, with findings 
holding across gender and racial lines. Slates that some eviden<^ indicates that ECA 
participation is related to higher personal adjustment and also to effective adult socializing 
patscms later in life. 

Waxman, H. C, & Sulton, L. D. (1984). Evaluating effects of nonclass experiences on 

students' educattomd aspirations and academic achievement Psychological Reports. 
|§(7), 619-^ 

Investigates the extent to which high school student participation in extfacurricular activities 
affects posi-secondaiy aspirations and current academic achievement. Indicates that such 
activities have positive sS^ts on educaUonal aspirations, but that the extent of participation in 
non-cliiss activities ncptively affects academic achievement. Suggests that a lack of 
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differentiation of effects of oiucationai J^pirations and academic achievement may account for 
contradictory and inconciu&ivic results shown in previoas studio 



c FAMILY INFLUE^CESt 

Baker, D. & Stevenson, D. h. (1996}. Mothers' strategies for cfaildren\s achkvement: 
Managing the trcnsitfiMi to Mgb schooL Sectetegy of Edacattoo. 59(3), 156-166. 
(EI 340 568) 

Precis the results of an csqpdoratoiy study of 41 mothers' strategies for managing the education 
of their beginning high scJiooi ciiildrej!. Finds an association between a family's socioeconomic 
status and Uw mother's academic stratc^cs, thus indicating one way in which family background 
traiKlates into educational achievement 

Epstein, J. L. (1585). Home and school connections in schools for the future: Implicatioiis of 
research on parent involvement Peabodv Joamal of Edacatton. 62, 18-*1. (EJ 328 
877) 

Summarizes research regarding parents' involvement in their cbiWs education. Discusses parent 
involvement practices that may be developed when home and school computers are added as 
resources. 

Keith, T. Z, Relniers, T. M, Fchrmann, P. Pottebaum, S. M, & Aobey, L. W. (1986). 
Parental involvement, homework, and tv time: Direct and indirect eCfects on high 
school achievement .Tonraal ai Edwcattonal Psycfaology. 7S, 373^80. (KJ 342 042) 

Employs a set of High School and Beyond data to study the effect of three variables on 
academic achievement Hnds that homework has a positive effect, TV a negative, and parental 
involvement no direct effect on seniors' achievement scores, but they influence .he amount of 
time that students spend on homework. 

Milne, A. M^ Myers, D. E, Rosenthal, A. & Ginstmrg, A. (1986). Single parents, working 
mothers, and the educational achievement of school children. Stodoh^ olf Edncation. 
52, 125-139. (EJ 340 565) 

Presents new research wliich takes advantage of two nationally tepreseniaiive data bases. Finds 
that mother's employmeat and living in a one-parent family can have negative effects on school 
achievement, but that ttese effects dififer by age, race, and family structure. Points out the 
importance of mediating variables such as icoome and time use. 

Spence, J. T. (Ed.). (198^). Achtevemcnt and achievemeat motives. San Fr mciseo: W. H. 
Fryman. 

Presents information about achievement and achievement motivation mer the past few decades 
from both a sociological and psychological perspective. 
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maturity, aad itotdeiok success among adolescents, QtUd Dcvetooroent §0(6), 
1^1434 

Exf lores tlie felatioa ovsr ti^ smomg three sspectB ^ aiitte»itative pareatiiig • aix^taiic^ 
psjf^otogteal atm>soiBjr, ai»l b^avi€»al ommA - and s^cxd at^^vment in a sai) pie of 1^ 10- 
thrtni^ IS'jmT'Ol!^ Fiiub tl»t: 1) aotborftati^ pafeatiag ^Uta^ ^iofesceiits ^adonic 
s^o^ 2) ea^ cospt^^t of aat^tativ»^ iiiak» sb i^e{fea^t oontribii^K to 
a^kv^^t; 3) tl^ podti«e imp^ ctf aattmritati^ par^it^ oa 8cMeiveii»at & is^teC i 

is {lait, tbroi^ tM ^om of asUtc^iathft t£€^ m tte ctefefojRit^t a ^thy ^a^. of 
aat(»^m^ sM a ^ritlby ps^«^^}^cal or^^tlu j tcfmid mk. ComAi^ tbat »h}I^£iifs who 
describe their }kireats as treating them wannly, d< mocxaticaBy, and firmly are more likely than 
their peers to develop posits attitudes toward, and beilefii about, their achievement, and as a 
consequence, are more likely to do better in school 

Steinberg, U, Monnts, N. Lsmbom, S. & Domboscb, S. M. (1$90). Authoritative 
parcating and ■doiescent adfustincnt hcposs varied e<^loslcal niches» Madison, WI: 
Natiooal Center on Effective Secondsry Schools, University of Wisconsin-Madison. 

Examines whether the widely reported posiUve relation between 'authoritative" parenting and 
adolescent adjustment is moderated by the ecological contest in whidi adolescents live. Defines 
ecological niches by ethnidty, socioeconomic status, and amily structure. Uses four indicators 
of adjustment: sdhool performance, ^If-reliance, psychological distress, and delinquency. Finds 
that the positive correlates of authoritative parenting transcend ethnicity, socioeconomic status, 
and family structure. Concludes that adolescents whose parents are accepting, firm, and 
democratic earn higher grades in school, are more self-reliant, report less anxiety and depression, 
and arc less likely to engage in delinquent behavior. 



3. STUDENT EMPLOYMENT: 

Barton, P. E. (1989). Earning and learning; The academic achievt^ment of high-school 
juniors with lobs. Princeton, NJ: National Assessment of Educationiil Progress, 
Educational Tilting Sen .^*. 

Relates the hours worked per wstk to the achievement of eleventh-grade students on the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress profideitcy scale for mathematics, science, reading, 
US. history, and literature. Describes who works utd who does not; examines the adjustments 
working students make in other activities; charts the growth of the student work force; 
summarizes the results of major research projects that have addressed the effects of student 
work on school performance. Concludes that average proficiency in all subjects assessol differed 
little between students who worked and those who did not and was little affected by the number 
of hours worked, although students who worked more than 20 hours had sHghtly lower average 
proficiency and were likely to be less involved in the academic content of schooling. Highlights 
those factora oot measured ia the surveys and research studies that should be taken into account 
when considering the circumstances of individual students. 
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D^Arak^ R. (1^). Dees empk^nB^t in school impair ao^emic pnip^? &>cioIogv of 
12(3), (EI 312 832) 

Employ a congnjcnce l^potl^^ to show ttat hi^ school employment smy foster high school 
achievemenL Rnds that there ^ a correspondence between the personality traits rewarded and 
promoted by employers and those traits promoted and rewarded by teachers. 

Finch, M. & MorUoi^r, J. T. (1985). AduSesceoC work !ioyrs and the process of 

ftrMevewent In Alan C. Kerchoif (Ed.), Rmardli in Sodfclogv of Edwatton, 5, 171-196. 

Investigates the interrdatioia ctf adoi^eent work hoars and school achieveineat i^ ejcamiaing a 
series of causal models using panel data obtaised during the years of high sdtooL Assesses the 
tonger-icrm jmplicatious of the intensity of adolescent work experie^ice by estimating a model of 
the attaiimient of education, income, occupatinaal prestige and work autonomy five years after 
high sdiool graduatiCHi. 

GreeBberger, EL, & Steinberg, L. (1986). Wlica tewn^CTS woric The gswholoEfcal and social 
costs itf adoiesccat cmptoroteat New York: Basic Books. 

Critid2M$ ihe belief that employment teadies t^nagsrs skills, fosters r^pect for work, and 
increases teens* appreciation oi the dollar. Cites evidence that teeji employment caa lead to 
poor s<^.ooiwork, speadthnft habits, delinquency, and contempt for the work ethic Examines 
rese^h showing that most working teens spend their money as fast as they make it Argues 
that work takes tim« away firom studying and ^ctracurricular activities that are essential for the 
development of maturity. Offers suggestions for limiting teen emplo^eni, such as raising the 
minimum wage so that retirees and other adults are attract^ to the jobs, therefore reducing the 
number of hours teens can work. 

Hamilton, SL F. (1987). Apprendecshlp as a transition to a^D]lsitbfMli Sa West Germany. 
A ^ergm^ JoBTBel of Educatioa. ^(2), 314445. (E^ 3B§ 23i) 

Observes that while the United States has no effective bridges betw^ school and work, half of 
West Germany's 16- to 18-year-olds learn a career in the wirSfplass while attending school one 
day a week Argues that this raode^ adapted for AoM^hican s udents to increase their 

employment opponunilies and make -^in^ easisi- 

McNeil, L. M. (1984). Lowering expectation,^ stcdeEat cmploymeiit op classroom 

knowledge. Madison, Wis Wisconsin Center for , difcatioa Researcti, University of 
Wisconsin. (ED 242 941) 

Explores student and teacher disengagement firom \he ^ucational process as a result of student 
part-time employment Reports findings of a 1981 i^urvey of 1577 Wisconsin high school 
students. Employs descriptive and ethnographic data previously collected. Rnds student 
employment to be s key factor In 'c^'cring 'cache; expccui*?ori'> of student iater^t and 
performance and r^udng teacher motivation to prepare chalk^sjging and engaging aaivitses. 
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St^b^^ L. D. (19S2). Jaaqiii^ wmk msf&imcs hmadm^m» Jcwraal of Youth aad 

Reviews and summarizes research literature on the unpact of the adolesomt work €sperier.oe. 
Focuses on three areas of work e5q>eru;noe: 1) career educatkm programs, 2) ^nth employment 
and training program?, and 3) part-time employment. Finds that the benefits of working to 
education, socialization, and subs^uent employment have been peatly overestimated. 



8. AT-RISK STUDENT PROJECT 

1. GENERAL REFERENCES: 

EricksoB, F. (1987). Transfannatioii and sdico! success: The politics and culture of 
educatioBal acbievement Anthropology and Edutation Oiyarterlv. 18, 335-3S6. 

Examines the pere^ved legitimacy of tlie school and its teachers and the d^jvelopment of 
oppositional culture by students. Considers two theorie.. of minority student alienation: 1) the 
sodolinguistic position, ie^ the cultural difference in communication style between teachers and 
students, and 2) Ogbss's perceived labor market ^knation, i.e., minority students don't see 
education as helping them get gcxxl employment Concludes that the politics of legitimacy, 
tnist, and ssscat are the three fundamental faacrs in school success. 

Gibson, M. A. (1982). ReputalticB and respectability: How competing cultural 5ystemis affect 
steiisnts" performance in school. Anthropologv and Educatioa Oaafteriv. 13(1), 3-27. 
m 9i0) 

Analyzes the interrelation of ethnidty, sex role, peer group, and social class, and discusses the 
effect of these variable on school perfonnaiv ?. Examinci the vnlne of a cultural compatibility- 
incompatibility framework for esqjlaining sch', . <{uccess by drawing upon fieldwork in St. Croix 
(Virgin Islands). 

Fowe, & Edelman, M. W. (198S). Barriers to excellence; Oar children at risk . Boston: 

Nationid Coalition on Advocates for Sbidents. 

Pleads for the investment of more resources in educating disadvantaged children. Examines 
class, cultural, racial, and sejcual discrimiiiation in the schools. Maintains that school structure, 
ability grouping, testing and the narrowness of curriculum and teaching practices as well as a 
lack of adequaie vocational education, of support se: vices for youth, of early childhood 
programs, and of democratic governance ail pose barriers to optimal education for the 
upderprivileged. Offers suggestions for minimizing discrimination and providing greater 
educational opportunities. 

Moore, D. R^ & C ./enport, S. (1989). High school choice and students at risk. Ek|iiity and 
Choice. 5(1), S-10. 

Outlines some of the potential dangers posed by high school choice programs for students 
identified 'at-risk'. Highlights these problems: 1) the easiest way for a magnet school to build 
a reputation as a good school Is to retcruit iii^^achieving students and avoid admitting low- 
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KJiievifig studeac^ 2) mm/ mapet sdKxsls ^ivkes &x ^^sm with tmndi^^ or limited 
Englisb i»oSd^i€^ 3) ma^ n^gi^t ^)ob have OH^a asd daasting admi^iois prcK:e^^ 4) 
selective schools siplion-off high-^rbieviiig students and teachers and leave an even more 
concentrated populatioa of low achievers in the neighborhood schx>ls; 5) magnet schools may 
receive a greater allocation of resoorces lhan neighborhood schools; 6) those students who are 
not selected are demoralized. Inclades reoo.nnw&dations to improve the admissions process for 
at-risk students. 

Wehlage, G. G. (1S>86). At-risk stndents and the need for higli school reform. Eaucation. 
102(1), is-2a. 

Argues that schools may contribute to the proWems of at-risk students and lower their self- 
esteem. Offers a model program based cn rcseaah md staff development experiences to 
improve the school experience for at-risk students. Emphasizes small size, authority to create an 
environment appropriate to selected population of students, and a teacher culture featuring 
collegiality, optimism about student success and an extended role toward students. Recommends 
individuali?*5d curricula coupled with group experiences. 

Wehlage, G. G. (1989). Eagagemeat, BOt remediation or higher standards. In J. Lakebrink 
(Ed.), Children at risk (pp, 57-73). Springfield, IL: Charles A. Thomas. 

Addresses the problem of engaging at-risk youth in the work of school. Suggests that programs 
for ail students, especially low achievers, need to link the world of action outside the school to 
the academic environment by providing an esiperiential curriculum and mode of learning. 
Discusses two programs, the Media Acadsmy and Croom Vocational High School, that create 
this link. 

Wehlage, G. G., Rotter, R. A., Smith, G. A., l«sko, N. & Fernandez, R. R. (1989). Reducing 
the risk: Schools as commnatties vi snpport Philadelphia, FA: Fainter Press. 

Describes the efforts of 14 ;^econdary schools to prevent stu'^ents form dropping out Presents a 
theory of dropout prevention that maintains that effective schools provide at-risk students with a 
commniuty of support in which school membership and educational engagement are central. 
Offers the following policy recommendations: 1) districts should establish strong permanent 
alternatives m part of a comprehensive strategy of dropout prevention; 2) districts, in 
cooperation with state departments of education, should establish spedal alternative schools for 
at-risk students wth a clear mission that includes eqjerimentation, curricular innovation and 
staff development; 3) state policy should require each school system to establish a Management 
Information System (MIS) that provides basic and common data on all students; 4) state policy 
should require schools to caaniine the effects of course failure, grade retention, out-of-school 
suspension and other practices that appear to Impact negatively on at-risk students; 5) state and 
tocal policy should encourage the decentralization of large schools and school systems, crating 
smaller units characterized by site-based management; 6) state and local policy should encourage 
the developifnent of nfw ctirrfeula and teaching strategic c'esigned for diverse groups of at-risk 
students; 7) state and local policy should develop mechanisms to hold schools accountable for 
their dropout rates through a system emphasizing outcomes and results; 8) cities should develop 
broad-based community partnerships aimed at serving at-risk youth. 
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2, DROPOUTS: 

Alatander, K. NalridiOj & PftU^ A. M. (19^, For wfccm tito sdtowrf bcil toUsi Tfe^ 
faniMCt of drcfiPta^ oat oa ctKnttive performance, Baltimore, MD: Center for Social 
OrganizatioB of Sdiools. (ED 253 842) 

Describes a study tbat ^^ss^ tbe cmtributkTB ctf sdKxdi^ U) o^ti^ devetopment by 
oemparing the cc^tive dct^upm^t for fiig^ school graduates and dropouts over a two-y^ 
p^fod. Rqiom timt t^e os^Hm sSdSs of stod^ts wto st^ ia s^iol improve imte tban 
tb(^ iji droixniis and tbai dropj^lag tm terms d^vantaged stuil^m an^t 

Bryk, A. & Utom, Y. M. (1989). Tfcc effects bi^ sdwo! oreaniaition on dropping eat: 
Ah expl<watory tnvcstigattoa. Neir Brunswick, NJj Center for Pc^lcy Researcii in 
EdncatioB, Rutgei^ The State University of New Jersey. (ED 304 753) 

Examines the et&cts of school charaaeristics on botit the probahility of droppir.g out and the 
strongest predictor of dropping cut - abscnt££ism. Uses a sub-sa nple from the High School 
and Beyond database. Finds that absentmsm is te» prevalent in ;*hoois where faculty arc 
interest^ and engaged «itii students and that students are more tikely Ui graduate from schools 
where there is an emphasis on academic pursuits, an orderfy environment, and Ic^ internal 
differentiation of program and curriculum. Concludes that institutions whose structure and 
functioaing coalesce around a sei^ of shar ^ pur^pose create a coherent school life that is 
apparently able to sustain the engagement of students. 

CatteraB, J. S. (1987). On the social costs of dropping out of scfeool The High School 
JsmM> 21(1), 19^0. 

Explores the social costs that have Ua» attributed to the noa-completion of school by reviewing 
and updating the only comprehensive treatment of this topic to date, that of Levin in 1971 

CatteraU, J. S. (1989). Standards and school dropouts: A national study of tests required 
for h^h school graduation. American JoBmal of Education^ 98(1), 1-34. 

Analyzes nrfnimnm competency tests that students must pass before they receive a high school 
diploma. Examines the effects of these tests on low-achieving high school students. Finds that 
initial test failures are significantly more likely to express doubts about their chances of 
completing the diploma. Also assesses the effects of earlier grade letenfion, academic 
performance, peer culture, and family background on confidence in finishing school. Discusses 
the implications of ihes* fiKdings for research, policymaking, and educational practice. 

Center on Evaloatioa, Develoj ment. Research. (1987). Dropouts, piishoats. and other 
casualties. BIoomingto% Indiana: Phi Delta Kitppa. (ED 294 972) 

Presents 13 papers that assess recent information and research on the dropout problem. Makes 
suggestions for developing a single definition of "dropout*. Addresses the challenge of using the 
correct nijethodotogy to measure the dropout rate accurately. Identifies student attributes that 
are related to dropping out and characteristics of successfril dropous prevention or intervention 
programs. Discusses the possible impact of new refoniK and proposes a model program for at- 
risk students. 
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Combs, & Coa^f M. W. (19^). Drf^Mnifis In school sod aflter ih^ooL Aiaericaii 
Educational Res«wek .Toarnal. f^>, 343-3€3. 

IsvBtigates Pro^ TAI^IT, a testing dadoe in the 196QS for bi^ sdiool male ami female 9th 
grad^ and the dropoai lau! of tt» sanu; snmp £cmr f&sa Com^iss dropout's abilities, 
interests, sslf-peroeptions, activitks, and reasois for lanring schcxsl to a control group of high 
sc£iocri graduates «to did not go to ooQ^e. Finds that the results were isoomdosi^ ^ssspt that 
at age 19, dropouB earned a hi^^ than the control gxntf of the same age, sugg^ting a 
£ocioea)nomic advantage for dropouts. 

Earie, Roach, V, & Fraser, K. (1987)o Female dropoots? A new perspeeth^ Alexandria, VA; 
Natio&al AssodatioQ of State Boards of Education. 

Outlines specific &ctois for fomg women dropping out of school, namely, their a>gnitive 
difference tr^tment by teachers, curricular choice, and their early socialization- Finds that all 
factors affect self-esteem and academic achievement Suggests that due to structured high school 
systems, this issue is often unaddressed. Ofifere policies and strategies to provide assistauce to 
state and local policy makers. 

Howscrd, M. & Anderson, R. J. (1978). Early identification of potential school dropouts: A 
literature review. Child Welfare. 57(4), 221-231. (EI 178 128) 

Surveys the literature profiling school dropouts. Suggests that a student's decision to leave 
school is not an isolated decisioQ but one based on many interactive factors, both personal and 
academic 



Mensch, B. S., & Kandel, D. B. (1988). Dropping out of high school and drug involvement 
Sociotogy of Education. §1(2), 95-113. 



Explores the relationship between dropping oat of high school and substance use using the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Yoirng Adults, a national longitudinal sample of young 
Americans aged 19-27 in 1984. Finds that cross-sectional data indicate that high school 
dropouts were more involved with cigarettes and illicit drags than were graduates and that those 
who obtained a graduate equivalency diploma were the most intensely involved Indicates that 
event-history analysis shows that, controUiDg for other important risk factors, prior use of 
rigarettes, marijuana, and other illidt dtuf^ increases the propensity to drop out and that the 
earlier the initiation into drugs, the greater the probability of premature school leaving. 
Concludes that preventing or at least delaying initiation of drug use will reduce the incidence of 
dropping out from high school. 



Natriello, G. et aL (1986). School dropouts: Patterns and policies. Teachers College Record. 
S2(3). 



Devotes the entire issue of this journal to articles on school dropouts, specifically patterns of 
dropping out and policies developed and implemented to reduce the incidence of dropping out. 
Considers the implications of these articles for the development of an agenda for further 
research on the dropout phenomenon. 




Rumberser R. W. (1983). l^i^ili^ fmt ttf sdmol: He iallBeBce ^ isc^ sex, and &oii]y 
iMK^QBd. Ag^feMi Edwaarttod Re wdt JtoaraaL ^2), 199.220. (EJ 289 0$^ 

Exaraii^ the higb sdKX)I dn^at probtem in 1979 and tbm t^om why stnd^te leave »:tiooL 
Cofiduites tbat wrat^ were mse Ukdy to teave b^ose of pregBancy or nm, age and men 
because of work. Observes that fenuly background strong!^ influenced dropout behavior and 
accounted for almost aU racial difference is dropout rates. 

Romberger, R. W. (1987). High schooi dropmsfss A re?ie«r of iss^ ainl eWdence. Review o f 
E^iicatten RcseaitA. |2(2), 101-121. 

Examines the many i^ucs involval in trying to undeistand and solve the complex social and 
educational problem of high school dropouts. Groups these issues into four categories covering 
tbe incidence, causes, or ^sequences, and solutions to the problem. Identifies within each 
category the important issuer involvKi, the current state of research on the issues, and 
consideraiions for future research. 

Steinberg, I*, Blinde, P, L., & Chan, K. S. (1984). Dropping out among language minority 
f^^^' Review of Edncatlonar Research. §^ 113-132. (EJ 298 914) 

Discusses these variables ooncmslng school-leaving among language minority youth: background 
factors^ academic achievement, Si lool charaaeristics, school perfonnant^, and school 
experiemss. Concludes that a combination of sodc iconomic disadvantage and early academic 
^ore appear to contribute to the higher dropout rate of language minority children. 

Tidwell, R. (1988). Dn>poaii5 speak oaf: Qualitative data on early school departures. 
Adotescence. ^(92), 939-954. 

Reports on interviews of 374 urban high school dropouts concemiRg their primary reason for 
leaving schooi early. Investigates the respondeniS' educationa! history, activities and future 
PjanS' and reflections on their high school experience. Concludes that schools are frequently not 
^ving students enough to make them forgo dropping out even though the students themselves 
see it as only a short-term solution to their financial difficulties. 

Vel«, W. (1989). High sdiool attrition among Hispanic and non-Hispanic white youths. 
SodWogy of Edncatkm. 62^ ll^iaa. 

Examines the effects of a number of factors or ir. e» jpout behavior of high school students 
drawn from the base year and first foUowup of High i>chool anu Beyond. Finds that 1) cutting 
d^es, suspensions, dating, being older, and being female substanualiy increased the odds of 
QiK^o students dropping out, that 2) among Cuban students, suspensions increased the odds 
of dropping out, but having disciplinarj- problems at school, high socioeconomic status, and 
having two parents at home substantially decreased them, and that 3) for Puerto Rican ftudents, 
oiuiBg classes, suspension, being older, and being female increased the odds, but having two 
parents at home decreased them. Notes also the intra-Hispanic differences in the effects of 
immigration on school attrition. 
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Weblage» 6^ & Rutter, R. (l^S), Jkn^^m$ oafe Horn mmk ^ s^oc^ mitribiite t&e 
pn^m? TB^Nars Crileye Rccwid. msi. 374.3M. 

Probes tbe Hi^ Sc&md aM Beymi data fi>r io^gbts into tM ^mwci^tks of sti»i^ts' sdiool 
ea|»efie&ces Oiat oay ooatribute to drt^iiHiig iKit asd tbat mi^t be alters throngk polk^ 
iBt«rveiiti(^ Armies that it ^ irre^Mmiible for k&oc^ us MI U) jmivide efieeoive ^ucation 
for all students. Recommends three genciral reforms of policy mi practice: 1) an eiihaaced 
sejise of pfDfessiofial aoooBntability among educators toward all students; 2) a renewed effort to 
establish legitimate authority with the institution; 3) a redefinition of school work for students 
and tcachefE ttat w*ll allow a greater number of st^eats to achieve success and satisfaction and 
to continue their schooling. 

Wheel^jck, A. (1986). tt^ way ont: Student cacclnsjon pfsctes la Boston Middle S<^is. 
Boston; Ma^achiksctfs Advocacy Center. (ED 303 529) 

Analyzes the role middle schools play in the pheaomenon of student dropout Describes 
programs developed in some Boston middle schoote that the author believes bold out the 
promise of enhancing acMcveraent, attcndancsc, and discipline in all middle schools. Makes 
recommendations for changes in policies and practices. 

WiHiams, P. A. (1986). Standardtziog school diropoat measnres. Madison, m Center for 
Policy Research in EducatioB, University of Wlscoasin. (ED 298 184) 

Proposes the establisbaient of a standard definition of school dropout to alleviate confusion 
surrounding dropoat rates produced by non-u uform accounting {practices. 



3. INTERVENTIONS: 

California Department of EdncatioD. (19S6). Bevopd ianenagK Social and cnltnrai factors in 
schooiiBg famganfe miaority students. Los Angeles: Eval nation, Dissemination, and 
Assessment renter. (ED 304 241) 

Presents a , of how sodocoltuial factors influence minority education. Examines historical 
ocplanations for why some groups do better in school than others. Analyzes such sodocultural 
&ctors as group altitudes toward education, .«5elf-identity, historical ejcperiences, and cultural 
vaiue». Illustrates how language development can be improved, based on a positive link between 
the home and sciiool, using ethnographic methods. 

Cummins, J. (1986). Empowering minority students: A framework for iaferveation. Harvard 
EducatioB R -J%jgg, 56(1), 18-36. (EJ 330 827) 

Presents a theoretical framework for analyzing minority students' school failure and the relative 
lack of success of previous attempts at cdut^iUonal reform, such as compensatory Vacation and 
bilingual education. Suggests that these ancmpts have been unsuccessful because they have no' 
altered significantly the relationships between educators and minority students and between 
schools and minority communities. 
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Foley, E. IVi, & McCoaoai^y, S. BL (19S2). Tqwarfe sciwol liawiivaBcafc Lessons tram 
iiteEa^ high sdiools. Newr Yoiie PnfeUg Edncaaon Assac^rtkm, (£3)253 596) 

Discosses tte fom esms alt^im^ high sd»xi^ for edttcatiag truaats, itropouts, and 
pot^tial 4bopom EcsmiBes the stimii^ of alteiaative sdiools as: 1) well-focus^ 
academic programs, 2) well-«!e6iied studeot populatioos, 3) strong academic principals as leaders, 
4) divemOcd roles for teachss, 5) East-paced cycles and Icarsing coati-acts whidi entanoe 
academic suoces", 6) oommonly-a^eed upon sc&ooE rales, acd^ 7) small sdiool size. Suggests 
direaiom for boards of ediication conoeming dropout prcv^tion, small high school size, and 
awaprehensiw programming for dropouts aiBMor high risk students. 

Geries, J, & Westibeiffier, M, (im). Dropout pre^eatiksiu Trinkets and gicimicks or 
Deweyan reconstractkm? Tcadteys College Record. 90(1). 41-60. 

Describes New York City^ Dmpout Prevention Initiaiive and raises questions from a Cteweyan 
perepective abom the conocptual l^is of the plan. Critidies the plan as a collection of ad hoc 
ir?teiventions aimed at particular i^mptoios of a deep-seated social problem reflected in the 
school behavior q£ students targeted as at risk of dropping oat, rather titan a cobeirent plan to 
resti-octure the docation of all students in a dialope with iheir experience. Offers these 
reasmmendations for impnwemcnu 1) education must begin with experiencse, not subject 
matter; 2) schoob most adapt to at-risk students; 3) sel>ools should reoonstiiict the curricula 
aiBond work experiences so that at-risk students haW a real opportunity to improve their 
economic status when they graduate. 

Haisa, A, & Damzberger, J. (1987). Dropouts te Aiagiimi EtiOHgh is known fjr Bctlon. 
WasMogtOB, DD Institatc for Edt7.^t!€iiial Leadership, (ED 2^ 948) 

Reviews research and existisig programs that address the problem of school dropouts. Considers 
current policy trends ia public education. Identifies niajor risk &>mrs assodaied with the 
decision to Isave school Considers the prospects for dropout of reentering the mainstream, 
attending aJtemative schools, or finding employment. Concludes that to prevent student 
dropcat^ intervention must respond to adolescents' distinct and individual needs, the social and 
economic problems af!licti*ig poor and minority youn^ters, and the crisis of competence that 
immobfli2es many at-risk youth. Recommends a comprehensive, integrated strategy for tackling 
the problem. 

Mills, R. C, Dtuiham, R. G., & Alperf, G, P. (1988). Working with high-risk yc utb in 

jprmntion and early Inter fcn^^s programs: Toward a coaiprehensivt wellness model. 
Adjlescence. 23(^1), 643-660. 

Presents a theory of youth development and fasammg that is based on Sndin^^ that at-risk youth 
have the is?herent capability of developing a more mature outlook, of fuKoioiiing with common 
sense* and of having an interest in learning aud a natural attraction to nondeviaat Lifestyles, 
Suggerts tbat dropout prevention programs should focus on developing positive eda^ationai and 
social environments and on fostering the Sdnds of relationships in !li«^e settings that minimize 
conditions which trigger insecure, ne^tively-biased states of mind, Maintaias thai when 
enhancing the school dimaie is not sufficient to alter students' nepsively-con{ti?iened ssai^ of 
mind, yoatb can be taught directly to underetand how the qtsall^ of their perceptions and 
feelings changes with their state of mind and to feaigtiize distortions in their attributions as 
such. 
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Orr, M. T. (1987). Keeping students tn satwHb A eaWc to elTective dropoot preveatloa 
Drng-ams and services. San FranciscoT Jossey-Bass. 

Relates case studies 14 successful public school programs designed to prevent student 
dropout. Identifies the major causes of dropping out Provktes guidelines for identifying what 
students are at risk ctf dropping out Analyzes why (^rtain programs work ard offers 
suggestions for ftitore programs. 

Smith, G. A. (1989). The m«iia Bcademy: Engaging studeots in meaoingfu] work. 
EdacatioMi L eadiagMii. 46(5), 3849. 

Desoibes the Mediu Academy, a school-within-a-schooJ at Fremont High School in Oakland, 
Califoraia, Qaims that the Nfedia Academy, designed to prepare at-risk black and Hispanic 
stEi 2nis for ocrapaikHts is ti^e print and electronic media, sucxseds in actively engaging students 
in their own learning. Pmnts out thai the program cultivates competence, provides extrinsic 
rewards, taps intrinsic interest, and offers social support and the experience of ownership of 
work to students. 

Pogrow, S. (1990). A Socratlc approach to using competers with at-risk students. 
Edncatlonal Lead^rsht^ ^(5), 61^ 

Presets a Socratic method for using computers with at-risk students. Demonstrates why his 
approach to learning is particularly effective with low-achieving students. 

Slavin, R. E., Karweit, N. L., & Madden, N. A. (1989). Effective programs for students at 
risk. Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon. 

Provides current information on what is known about effixni^'C programs for students at r&V of 
scho 1 failure, particularly those who are currently served in compensatory and special edutation 
prog urns. Draws these conclusions: 1) the quality, rather than the setting, of remedial or 
special education programs makes an important difference in the scnooi success of at-risk 
studems; 2) prevention and early intervention are more effective than remedial or delayed 
special education services; 3) pullout programs should be intensive, brieC and designed to 
quickly catch students up with the rest of the class and not support students indefinitely; 4) 
preschool and extended-day kindergarten programs can contribute to the cognitive and social 
development sf. children tarn. low-SES backgrounds; 5) collaboration and consistency between 
regular, remedial, and special education are essential; 6) effective practices for students at risk 
tend not to be qualitatively different from the best practices of general education. 

Wehlagc, G. G. (1983). Effeetfye fmoErams tor the marginal high school student Fastback. 
Bloomington, IN: Phi Delta Kappaa Educatkinai Foundation. (ED 235 132) 

Defines marginal students as thtKC who find themselves unsucressful, unhappy, and even 
unwelcome in school Describes six effective school programs for these students and identifies 
the characteristics of these programs, including small size, teacher autonomy, teacher collegiality, 
high teacher expectations, a 'family atmosphere," individualized instruction in subjects like math 
and writing skills, and experiential curricula Provides practical tips for educators planning such 
a program. 




WfUagc^ G. Ratter, R. A., & TWiAa^^ A. (1^7). A pro-am mM finr at-risk high 

OatUses problems inlK^^t is constructing mem schocA cxpeiicnoes for at-risk students. 
Descr9)es a moNid program for the»i state s. So^esfi buikSiag a sdmoI-withiii-^-schoc^ or an 
alternative school whicti aoconmiodates 25 tc 100 stadents. Sees teacbere in the program as 
autfmomo^ and prepared u> deal ^th the "whole child* and part of a cooperative teacher 
culture. Proposes developing a student culture characjcri?«l by 3^cg«ia» attendants, commitment 
to work, and a "femily" atmosphere. .Jisists that the corriculum mmi include individualization, 
dear objectives, prompt feedback, cx>Bcrete evidence of progress, and an active role for students. 
Concludes with a disaission ctf the importance i:^ experientiai learning and an assessment of 
research indicating that the greater the degree of MsMiy to this model, the greater the effects 
on students' behaviors and attitudes. 



Wlieelock, & Dorman, G. (1988). Before its too late; Dropout prevention to the middk 
grades. Carriioro, NO Center for Early Adolescence. B^ton, MA: Massacliusetts 
Advocacy Center. (ED : *>! 355) 

Contends that the stresses of sdhooling begin to Letensiiy at the middle level. Synthesijss 
current trends hi the literature on school reform, dropouts, effectlvt: schools, and successfui 
practices in the middle grades to create a ^ramevrork for thinking dbout dropout prevention at 
the intmnediate level Argues for add-on programs directed specifically toward those whose 
educational or social needs pni them at risk of dropping out Asserts that mi(kUe schools must 
abandon school practices related to student achievement, attendance, and behavior which 
undermine acadcnic success and developments! prnyress and convey messages tc students that 
they do not belong in the educational mainstream. 



C HIGHER ORDEK THINKING PROJECT 

1. CONCEFl^ AND THEORY: 

Baron, J. (1988). Thlaldnp and deddfng. Ounbrfdge, England: Cambridge 
University Press. 

Presents a "search-inference framework' for describing all goal -directed thinking and decision- 
making; Le>, maintains that thinking can be described as inferences made from possibilities, 
evidence, and goals that are discovered liirough searching. Argues that the main problem with 
thinking and dedsion-making is that much of it suffers from a lack of "active open-mindedness." 
Seeks to answer these questions: 1) What is good thinking, ideally? 2) How do we think? 
What prevents us from doing our best thinldng? 3) What can we do to improve our thinking 
and deciston-maJdng, both as individuals and as a society? Examines how thinking and decision- 
making can be taught 
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Bejer, B. (19S5). Crfticai thiekiii^ Wbat ^ if? Social EdBcatfon, 49(4), 270-276. 

Defines crtt&al tiiiAldog is tite ^ooe^ deu»mLiiBg tbe aathentidty, sk^^k^, and wortii of 
iaformatioa or knowtedge claims Si^e^ that oitical tU^dng coasts of a nnmb^ of discrete 
skills. 

Be^, B. K. (1990). ^Mkomfisf oSfm to tlie teMbli^ tbiiiki^» Edacattoaal 
l^^^i^m i2($)f 55-60. 

Ass^ t&at pt^iosa^ is tbe oafjr diBd|^bte t&at has thinking as both i& subjm and its 
BMthod of iannOsf tbns stoiiKI he isoc^ponited in thinking skilte prograins. Hi^iights six 
philosophic concepts useful for teaching. 

0»«litet^ C (1985). Oitkad fldi&f^ aad copdUvc ^wse^s. In W. B. lifanfey (Ed.), Reyigg 
rcsewch to ^ncM steidics tdacatoi 1976-1983. pp. 11-63. Boalder, COt ERIC 
C^iioi^i^c Soctei StaAoi/Sedai Sf^cse EdtKathm. (0) 25l' 469) 

Revtetis tte Go^ihe ai«l sticks r«eafc^ relent to understanding and tesu^ng for 
oisical t&MMg. Ex^i^ peis^^i myths that bnpede critiGal thinking ?jmS teadiing. Fmds 
that oritkal thinking may be fostt^ providing qiportunit^ and su^/t tot student 
qn^tkming by {Hov^fng instriK^n m need^ for raising meanin^l questions and 
iraisu&ag wbQ-fksoi^ ansv*^ Go^mtei that the value of re^art^ and &sor/ io tochers is 
intefpretive max than nstra^ntaL 

E^inls, B H. (1989). Crfttcai thioldi^ sob^ sfiedfidly: Oarifhstkm and need^ 
research. Ednraitiopal Resear^fir. 1§(3)> 4-10. 

Eiqitofes the daim that <7itkal thinking & sul^ spedfic. PrD^xtses a clarification of the top e 
in the form of a number of distiikctioES, including a distinction unong three versions of subjci.t 
sf^dfidty: domain, ^Istemfrit^ical* and eoscqitoal sobjm spedfidty. Outlines future r^earch 
on the t^ic 

EifBii^ R. H. (1962). A concept critfea! thliikii^ Harvaid Edncattoiiai Revtew. 32(1), 81-111. 

Identifies tweWe mpcm of critkal thinMng and etabOTates a system of criteria to be applied to 
^dt Stat^ the posstt^te impliciticMs for ^i^tion of this concept of ai'tk:al thinking. 

Glaser, R. (1984). Edocatioii aad thtekisgs Tbe rote knowlei^ Aniericaa Psychologist. 
^^93-105. 

Investiptes the application of recent advances in developmental psychology and cognitive science 
to dassnxKB teadii^ Disa^Bcs the inrplicatjoties ^ and pre^nt th^ries of human 
intelUgcmse for ^cational prc^rans de^gn«I to improve reasoning and problem-solving skills. 
Eicaminjs the interadion betwmt the development of hi^lier-order active abilities and the 
acquisitioB of strudures of domain-spedfic knowledge. 




Gl^r, R. (1990). Hie reeiB«|s»ee f€ l^n-aii^ tteoiy with&i taitrBctieiifa r^ear^ 
AMTfcn ^dbtAMrfM. iKl>, 29^9. 

Amipes tbe priitdples, t^iy, sssumptto^ about tearaiag asd Utstm^s th^t usderlie a 
F^^esratative set of imtmi(^ ^c^aias ai^c! at product ffxms of competenca. 

Disc^es pio^aras fisr tfae aoqoisitioa of proee^^^falteed kson^ge, tlie de^pmeiit of self- 
regulaiory strategies, and the structiulng of knowledge for probiem solving. Sagg^is that 
mstnictiocal ocperimeniaifon is of incrming \'r1uc to the Sateractive growth of Kaming theory 
and its applications. Offers approaches for the future integration of various theories of learning 
and of csonditions that §asm the acquisition of knowledge and skilL 

Keating, Du P. (1988). Adolescents* aMlitv ^ engage to critkai thinking. Madison, WI: 
Natkmal Center on Effective Secondaiy Schools, University of Wiscoasin-IVfadison. 
(ED 307 SOS) 

Synthesize research on the ability of adolescents to enpge in critical thinking. Defines critical 
thin^^ as thinking which !s d^cribed as analytic and focused cognitive activity, whose aim is 
the understanding of phenomena at a root rather than a superficial ievcl. Concludes that there 
is no persuasive cvideitce of fundamental constraints on the abiUty of early adolescents to 
engage in critiral thinking. 

Langer, J. A., & Applebec, A. N. (1987). How writipf stmncs thinking. Urbana, IL: 
National Council of Teschers of Englisb. (ED 286 205) 

Examines writing assignments as part of the secondaiy school curriculum to determine their use 
in fostering learning and integrating new information with previous knowledge and asperience. 
Prowdes models of thoughtful and thought-provoldng writing activities for use in a variety of 
subject area classrooms. Finds that; 1) the more that the content is manipulated, the more 
likely it is to be remembered and understood; 2) the efiects o.' writing tasks are greatest for the 
particular information focused upon during the writing; 3) writing tasks differ in the breadth of 
infoimation drawn upon and in iLc depth of pnx^ng of that information that they invoke; 4) 
if content is familiar and relationships are well understood, writing may have no major effect a' 

Offers a new approach to writing instruction based on carefully siructwred support as 
students undertake new and more difficult tasks in contrast to the standard approach which is 
l>as«I on providing information and evaluating what students have learned. 

Mayer, R. E. (1983). Thinyng. i^vobrem tmMn^, ">g»W»" New Yoik W. H. Fryman. 

Discuitfcs the so-called "jighest" mental processes, especially problem solving. Looks at 
"A&sociaiionism." 'Gestsit,' "Meaning," ■Rule Induction,' and 'Deductive Reasoning." Examines 
the information processing approacL 

McPeck, J. E. (1981). Critical th.gking and education. New York: St Martins. 

Discusses theories and practice: of teaching critical thinking, mviuding: 1) the meaning of 
aitical thinking 2) relations among critical thinking, epistemology, and education, 3) prevailing 
views of criticai thinking among educators, philosophers, and psychologists, 4) the relation 
between informal logic s d critical thought, 5) the work of Edward de Bono, 6) reading, testing, 
and critical thinking, and 7) critical thinking and the "basics.* 
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NewmsBii, F. M. (1^). ^der tiynidiig ia the ss^oeA imrkalkmm. NASSP 

Defines hi^^ €»d«r tbMdsg c^ttasts ii with tower onter tMatdag. %ggests that higher 
onler thin^og may be ^l^lt to because it ^ difiBcatl to diagnose studeats' ind^oal 
moital states. I^^i&s four harii^ to the proiBOt^ of hi^t^ <Hder thiaki^ in s(^x>l: 
SQ^^c^ cov»^ (tf too mi^ iB£(»xmtit»i, strafeat |»ssivi^, o^aizatioBal asd tiaie 
GOBSttaiats, aad a ddtwral i^^^ere^ for moital lelsiire. reoofamendatioas for ways that 

prindpais can pmmofc thlaking. 

Nonris, S. P. (1^9). Can we te^ laUdfy finr crtCical fikhiidi^? Edacatfo^ Rssearcfaer. 
iK9), 21-26. 

DiKSisses the geneiaiizahOsty of critical thinking and the eidstcnce of a critical thinking 
(iispc«jtioiL Outlines a series of procedures that can help iaop^e the validity of one 
fottdao^tal aspeia of czltkal ihtaldng t^tiag - mnltiple-c^toto toting of credibility judgment. 
MalBtaias that liaf^ov&ig msltipte^iKJice tests where tl^ are appl^ble can have important 
practical and scientific implications, 

Presseismi, B. Z. (1^). Critlcat thlnldng and tMi^ii^ sMM^ State of the art definitiens and 
practice in pqlilge siAii^ Phttadd|Ate, PAs R^eai^ far Better Schools. (ED 268 
536) 

Esamines the oirrrat invest in oitical thialdng and thinking skiUs and compares it with similar 
atncsnos ov^ the past 40 y^ais. Identifies sipifi^ant issues T^ng the movement for critical 
thinking. Includes extensive bfbltograpliy. 

Raven, J. (1987). V^ues, diversity, ai^ eogaittiv develf^meat. Tubers College Rmtrd. i§(l), 
21^ 

Oitidzes the ^somptioa ^t education for oofoitive devefopment is value-firee. Argu^ that 
the proimni^ of oc^tive d^vefopment si a hern^ value-1^1^ ^terpr^ and that ^ucators 
n^ to ui»tesi^id th& so that t£»ey can value and intentio^dly nurture an appropriate diversity 
of competencies children. 

Resnick, L. B. (l9Wf), Edocatioa and learning to think. Wasb ngton, Bd Natiosal Ai^emy 
Press. (m> 289 832) 

Assesses the role of hi0!et cmter thinking in smmdaiy education. Attempts to answer these 
qt^tioBs: What are higher order skiUs? Can higher order thinking be taught? How should 
instruction in hig^ order thinking be organiz»l? Condudes that moth^tion and mgnition are 
intimatefy rdaled ai^ tlml this tope has yet to be ac^uatefy res^irched. 

R^nidc, L. B., & KEo|^, L. E. (Ef^) (1989). Towaitl ttw thteldBg cprricBlnm? Carrent 
cognitive rese&rclL 1989 yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision and Cunriculum 
Development 

Attempts to integrate the two major trends influencing the future of educational development: 
knowledge and thinking. DeSnes "thinking curriculum' as a curriculum that incorporates the 



coltivatioa of thiakiBg skOls in all subfeos in all gmd^ Reflects mxat de^opments in 
cognitive psychology and related fields. 



Sehr^ F. (im). Are there lev^ of Oisldi^? TeiM&efS Colto Recw^ g8(4), S29.S33. 

Oaims tbat at^pls m McMCify criteria whidi made out hi^^ order thinkisg and d^tiagu^sh it 
£fom lower order tMnldag are s^tM&cioiy. I^^issses tlie di^culty inliereat in formulating the 
Botioo titat t&lnldng varks in a Uerarctiical way firom simpte vo ocmip!^ Oitiques ooocepfs of 
Resakk ami Bbxim. 

Schr^ F. (1^ ThfnklM te sch ool aad sm^. New Y«»rks Roo^^ & Ki^ PaaL 

Atte^p^ to isi^pate the peti^te^tves of scwcral d^^i^ises in ogtlining bow schools might help 
students to become better thinkers. Eramices what thinking is. Focuses on cjEpertoentai 
iavestigatiofis of thinking with a view to understanding what t&oeai research in cx>gnitive 
psycholo^ offers concerning the nature of thinking and its relationship to learning. Explores 
the classroom as a contest for thinking and suggests ways for creaUng thooghtfol asntexis. 
Discusses the ejRenl fo which the econoniy, the polity, and television elicit and reward thinking. 
Proposes changes in the alucational sphere and in the broader society which have the potential 
to improve the quail y of thinking. 

Simon, H. A. (1973). The structure ef Hl-sfrtictured problems. Artificial lateltoacc. 4, 181- 
291. 

Claims that the boundary betaken well-structured and ill-structured problems is vague, fluid, and 
not susceptible so formaliiation- Observes that any problem-solving process will appear ill- 
stntctured if the problem-solver is a serial machine that has ace^ to a very large long-term 
memcny of poi^tiaUy relevant Infisnnation mi^T acee^ m a veiy la^ @rt^nal memory that 
provM^ iaformtios about the actual real-world ooss^t^^:;^ of problem^ihrisg actons. 
Suggests that there h m reason to supper that new and Mtberto unknot concepts or 
techniques are ^eded to enable artiSdal intelligent ^ten^ to operate suo^tuily in domains 
that ha^^ the^ ctoacteristlcs. 

Slenibeii; R. J., & B^am, K. (19^. Systl^is of n^^u^ on the ^ffe^ttvesess ai intellectual 
skills pro^voifs SiMl^il reraedl^ or mlittele eones? EdHcatioiial Leadership, 44(2), 
^€7. (£;j 342 S3S) 

Reviews the re^rcfa on the effmivei^ of Give thinking skills training programs: Instrumental 
Enrichment, PMh^opIqr for CMktren, Stracture-of-Intellm (SOI), Problem Solving and 
Comprehension: A Short Course in Analytical Rmoning, am! C^yssey. Comities and 
oonti^ts the content of ^± program and describes the relati^^ lack of iKteqoate evaluations of 
the programs. 

Voss, J. F., Greeae, T. Post, T. A^ & Peaner, B. C (tm), FrcMfsa-mAviBg sUll ta the 
sodtti seieiKses. In G. H. Bower (E&i, The pswhotogy of l^ing and mottvatioa; 
Advances fai res^h tteorv (VoL 17. pp. 16S.213>. New Yorfc Acadcmte Press. (ED 
242 612) 

Describes the geneial information proofing model of problem solving. Discuss^ some of the 
characterbtics of sofM sdenee problen^ Presents n sp^rific model of the sohring prooe^ 



developed bf the atitbogs and sommames tbe protocols t^t they have ooSect^. Condudes 
t^t the »)!^g (tf GOi^iicx ill-^ml as wdl ^ "reai-woild' proliieim is amenable to study. 



2. mOGRAM DESCRirnON AND RESEARCH: 

MamSf M. J. (1989)r Thialdntf skills corrkuJiK ITicir promi^ mnd progress. Educational 
Psxc^gl^ 24(1), 25-77. 

Analyzes the stntctnre and effectiveness of a number €tf prognuns designed to icatdi thinking 
skflls. Mainiaiits that the diim teaching of thinking offers an important component to the 
conventional school rcgimca for all students and an invaluable one for those with sdtolastic 
difficulties. Describe a thialdng skills program, Odyss^, developed the author. 

Browu, A. Bransfoiti, J. Ferrara, R. & Ciimpioiie, J. C (1983). Learning, remenaber- 
fng, and nadcrstandiiig. In J. IL Flavell & £. M. Markam (Eds.), CarmkhaeFs 
hgadbook af rhild gsyrtotoe? (Vol. 3, pp, 77-166). New York: John Wiley and Sons. 

Discusses the interactive satofe of ieamtng and the dynamic nature of learning. Tlie chapter is 
divided into four main sections: 1) overview of the principal trends of children's learning in the 
197Qs, 2) a review of the literature, 3) sontroveisics suirounding metacognition, and, 4) the 
implication of work in this area for inidniciion as well as on the importance of considering 
instructional effects when formulating basic developmental theory. Examines memory research, 
both understanding and role recall, as well as acquisition mechanisms ia a variety of domains. 

ChaneCj P. (1986). Thiakiny te the classroom: A survey ^ programs. New York: Teachers 
Qdkge Press. 

Discusses seltxrting and evaluating instructional programs on thinking skills. Erainines eight 
diflferent approaches: CoRT Thinking Lessons, Productive Thinking Program, Philosophy for 
Children, Odyssey, InstrumcK a! Enrichment, Problem Solving and Comprehension, Techniques 
of Learning, and Thoughtful Teaching. Summarizes essential information of each program, 
indi dlng names and addresses of publishers, goals, methods, and materials audience, teacher 
qualifications, and benefits and special problems. 

CbipmsB, S. F,, Segal, J. W,, & Glaser, R. (Eds.) (1985). TMakiBg and learning skills. Vol. 
2 t Research and opea ancstfons. Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Eribawm Associates. 

Provides summaries of cognitive research programs. Highlights research issues related to the 
development of thinking and learning skills. 

Costa, A. (Ed.). (1985). Peveloping mtnds: A resource book for teaching thiaklBg . Alexandria, 

Praseats articles, instruments, references, and other resources useful to educators for planning 
Uunkiiig-skills fMOgrams. 
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^ BcHio» E. (i^). Tbe direct ^mzIdIi^ of tblaidiig as a slEffl. Phi Ddte Kapiwa. ^10), 703- 
768. (EJ 283 $52) 

Emphasizes the re^tionship of perception to thinidng and explains direct teaching of thinking 
skm Recommends the cognitive Research Tmst program for teaching thinking skills using 
transfefeMe Junking "tools*, Qaims that the seCMmages of stsdests are enhanced by this 
program. 

Foshay, A. W. (197$). Utf^isg waasfs &fmimees Ti» fnr seyii^. In W. Vao Til (Ed.), 
fa sccwwftfff cdBMrttoa (7Sth ^carbw^ «^ the Nattoari Soc^ for the Study of 
Edrottoa. Part 2) (n^ 137-m). Cbicago: Uidvcrsi^ of C]ik3ir> Press- 

Ek laiEcs the ««ap that human CKp Tience is made available to the young, retending to the types 
of nowledge oSfeiCd in ^oondaiy choois: 1) tseos and Sitdings; 2) source; and processes; 3) 
tec hniques. Attempts to place each typs of knowledge is a relationship with ti^ others. 
Eroourages meaningful knowloige in secondary education so that learning will have meaning to 
st ideats. 

Hemsstdn, IL J, Nkkersoii, R. S., De Sanchez, M., & Swels, J. A. (1986). Testcfatitg thinking 
s&ills. Americso I^vcholo^st. 41(11), 1279-1289. 

I^csenis a course designed to teach cognitive skills that apply to leamiiig and intellectual 
performance indepeadently <^ subject matter, stressing observation and classification, reasoning, 
critical use language, problem-solving, inventiveness, and decision-making. Observes thai 
standard and special objo' ive tests and n^ous subjective tests indicate consistently that the 
course had sizable, beneficial effects on its students. 

Upman, M, (1985). Thlakiiig skills fostered by phlk)sophy for chiidFea. In J. W. Segal, S. F. 
Chipmao, & R. Glaser (Eds.), Thinking and Imrning skills. VoL Is Relatlitg instmction 
to r^earch (pp. 83-108). Hillsdale, N J: Lawrence ErlKauoi Associates. 

Describes the PhUisophy for Children Program for students in grades K-12, Presents the basic 
ideas and assumptions that characterize this instruction in thinking skills. Highlights the portion 
of the {HOgram designed for grades 4-8. Describes major pedagogical features of the program. 
Reviews the evaluation data on the program. Concludes that students who have been exposed 
to the program are more reasonable and more thoughtful, und that their teachers are not merely 
better at teaching specific snbj^ts, but also are more effective in developing general thinking 
skills. 

Nickerson, R. S. (1988). On Improving thinldng through instruction. In E. Z. Rofhkopf 
(Ed.), Review ot Research to Education. 15 (pp. 3-57). Washington, DC American 
EdiwatfoaaJ Rescarc]^ AssodatioB. 

Reviews literature on the question of how thinking might be improved through classroom 
instruction. Concludes that significant progress has been made in r^at years on the problem 
of how to teach thinking and that this progress stems from a greater awareness of the 
complexity of human cognition and the limits of our understanding of it Maintains that no 
single approach can teach all aspects of thinking and that a muliipronged and prolonged 
approach is required, hicludes extensive bibliography. 
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NJj Lswraicc Erlbftttoi Assocto^ 

Reviews t^»rfes of tbiatd^ asif iatdii^Boe. De^fixs and emloa^ pmgimm for teatAing 
tMnidng with these approadoss: cognitive operations* hearistics-orieBted, formal tliinking, 
tMnkfag through teogisafe. symbol nianipulatioiu and thlnldag about thiaking. Devotes one 
chapter to evaluation of sta^nt thinking. Speculates on the prospects for teaching thinking, 

Norris, S. P. (198S). S^jmt&esis of researr^ ob crftkal tiitisidsg. E ttwastoaal Leadership 42(8), 
40-45. (EJ 319 814) 

Reviews the r^earch liferasure on critical thinking, touching on the nature €i need for 
critical tbittking and ensuing action, relevant findings of psychological research, the context of 
ihou^t, issues in test constructioa, the diagnosis of thinldng prob*eais, and the need for 
research into the teaching of critical thinking. 

Norris, S. & Esm^ R. H. (19S9). EvalHatiiig cgi ftlaii thinking. Pacific Grove, CA: 
Midwest Publicatioas. 

Adiiresses questions oonc^ming how evaluations of efforts to teach critical thinking should be 
assessed. Establishes the ooafext for evaluating critical thinking by analyzing what to look for in 
good CTitical thinkers. Discusses a variety tests that teachers can constnia to evaluate critical 
thinking. Ejqjlaias how taiervicws with students and classroom observation can provide 
important ant* reliable information. Suggests various record-keeping techniques for teachers, 

Oliver, D. & Shaver, J. P. (1966). Teaching pubik issnes la the fcfeh school. Logan, UT: 
Utah State Uaivcrsfify Press. 

Attacks the prevailing notion tfcat the function of the sodal studies teacher is simply to teach 
'the facts' and let the students then form their own "opinions." Provides in-depth analysis of 
social values and value conflicts in public issues. I>escribes an experimental curriculum research 
projm which tested the tramework for teaching and evaluating public issues in American 
society. 

Onosko, J. (1989). ComparlBg teachers' thinking ahoot promoting students' thlokisig. 
Theory acd Research in Social Educat^om 12(3), 174-1^. 

Cjmpares the beliefs and theories of teachers outstanding at promoting students' thinking with 
those of teachers less than outstanding. Finds that the outstandhig teachers cited "critical 
thinking and problem solving* as their highest priority goal and preferred to eq)lore ideas and 
issues with their students in depth, whereas the Icss-than-outstanding teachers preferred to 
ejsposc students to ideas and issues. Concludes that an important connection exists between 
t©%^i6is* thotij^t siuf pnicLice, 

Segal, J. W, Chii mau, S. & Glaser, R. (Eds.). (1985). Thinking and learning skffls. Vol. I; 
P-elatjny tnstructkip to reseayi^ Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Eribania Associates. 

Summarizes and critiques implemented programs of instuction for thinking and learning skills. 
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Sternbeiti it J, & Btaia, K. (1^. ^tl^is of res«Uf«Ai m tte dfbetfveaess of InteUectoal 
ddBs propms ^ain-irfl reme^ mt mAms^ cam? Ediicatkinal Leadership. 4^(2), 
69^. (EI342S35) 

Reviews tte research oa the effe^iveness ctf five tfiiBkiBf skills training progrsuns: Instrumental 
Esrichjiifjjt, Philosophy for Cliildreiw Stnictare^jf-IntcHect (SOI), Problem Solviiig and 
Ccsmp.ielicnsion: A Short Coarse ia Analytical Reasoning, asd Ody^. Compares and 
contrasts the content of each program and describes the relative lack of evaluations of the 

Swartz, It & Peridfis, D. N. (1989). Tcachini^ tbinkiiig; Issues aad amiro&ches. Pacific 
Grove, CM Midwest PuMlcatioi^ 

Provides the educational practitioner with an overview erf the field of higher onJsr thinking. 
Seeks to help practitioners think through a number of important questions themselves about the 
teaching of thicldflg as represented in a variety of approaches. Indicates what current research 
shows and what questions remain unanswered on the &ia|or issues about the teaching of 
thinking. Includes advice on lesson design and instruoional strategies, approaches to evaluation, 
and support isystems for teachers and schools, 

Wiggintwi, E. (1585). So »«atti»s a shtalKi Jtoment: The Foxfire experience. Garden City, NY: 
AneJior Press/Doubieday. 

Recsounis the history of Foxfire, a magazine started the author to interest and motivate 
students la his ninth- and tenth-grade English classes. Includes W^gginton's personal 
observations as a teacher, explains his philosophy of education, and cites ©camples of this 
phslc^phy at work in several other schools. Describes a sample course and offers suggestions 
for integrating the techniques Into the whole curriculum. 



3. SPECIFIC ISSUES 

a ORGANIZATIONAL CONSTRAINTS: 

Cohan, L. (1984), PoHcf and research dilemmas in tbe teaching of reasoning Unplanned 
deslms. Review ^ Edocatfonal Research. S4(4). 655-681. (EJ 313 C61) 

Posits that current methods of organizing, staffing, and governing c!assrooms retard the teaching 
of critical thought Assesses the limited impact of progressive educational reform, an earlier 
movement for critical thinking. Suggests policy and research directions to improve reasoning 
instruction, 

Goodlad, J. L (1983). A staAf of sctooiifig: Some; Oodings and hypotheses. Piii Delia Kappan. 
^7), 465-470. (EJ 278 000) 

Reports on study that surveyed pnncipais, ^achers, parents, and students and observed 1,016 
dasses in 38 schools. Presents tb :mes arising from the data that involve how teachers teach, 
what is taught, goals and expectations assf^ed schools, asd dlMculties in changing teaching 
methods. 
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McNeil, L. M. (iW). CwrtwdicfliiBS cimfatrfi School stroctore aod sdwwrf kaowfaige. New 
York: RouUcc^ & Kegu PsbL 

Examines four high sdiools opeirating under vaitoos sdminisixative goals to demoi^tiate the 
vaiying efiSnr^ on teaching procedures and pupil {earning. Indicates that school BdministratioDS 
which owrcmphssizc orderlis^ and the aocumobtion of m ttiagte^ graduation units cause 
teachers to control pupils by making work easy with little re i tearaisg. Finds that good school 
administrations, either diieciij' or by the use of strong dq^artment heads* can also stress 
challcngiag materia and oitical thinkiag. 

Powell, A. Fanv, & Cobea, D. K. (1985). He sboppiog mrfl hteh school; Winners and 
losers in the edacgttoniil roarketolgce. B^^ton: Houghton MiRUn. 

Describes the stratc^es that Astericans have devised to nu^e serious educational demmids on 
studeatt and to graduate almcst cvcty student Observes that in achieving these goals, a high 
school system has been croited in whidi there are winners and losers. Explore the reasons why 
so many parents, teachers, and students are satisfied with thin^ as they arc despite the feet that 
so many students are not really learning, and explains why change is so often resteted. Suggests 
^mys for parents and tt^chers to improve the likelihood that all students will be well-sentd by 
Amedcaa high schools, 

Schrag, F. (1987, December). Thoughtftilness: Is high school the place to teach thinking? 
EdLHaitton Dj^Krt. 1^1$. 

Questions the idea that teachable "thinking skills" eadst Asserts that the current focus on such 
skills prevent understanding of why it is difficult to nurture better thinkers. Characterizes good 
thinkers as those wto are reflective and flexible. Clains that the conventional classroom 
inhibits tL^ese characteristics. Recommends that long blocks of time several times a week be set 
aside for sradents to participate In other settings, involving them in tasks that demand and 
reward thoughtfulness. 



Becker, H. J. ^1986). InstructloB&l nses of school cuntng teri ^' Repferts firooi the 1985 national 
surve y. Baldmore, Mfk Center for Soda! Organization of Schools, The Johns Hopkins 
Ufilverstty. (ED 274 319) 

Reports data from a survey of more than 10,000 principals and computer-using teachers in over 
2300 U.S. elementary and seconaary schools. Concludes that computer use in the schools is on 
the increase. 

Reckerj H. J, (1.988), The fanpact of compater me oa dtlMrea^s learalngs What res^urdi has 
showna and what It has not Baltimore, MD: Center for R^earch on Elementary and 
Middle Schools, Johas HopUas University. (ED 287 458) 

Examines some of the research on computer-based instructioc for the major academic subjects 
in the elementary and secondary grades. Considers three varieties of empiricai data - surveys of 
computer-using teachers, school district program evaluations, and experimental field studies. 
Reviews particular studies and their findings to assess the value of research in the field in 
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ge^aL Pro{io8» a model kff esqmnding tii@ t^^ixcai ba^ ctf t&e ocuKimioiis aboat the 
impaat of computer approadies on academic acbievemenL 

J^sasfHi, It J{^s», a & StiBOM, M. B. (1^. Compart of csm^ier-a^t&d 
€smpemtiv^ co^pctitSve, mad icdivMiuiIistk kBral^. Ai^rtean Edac«tt«BtsI Res^rch 

Compares tbe effects of csomputer-assisted (xmperative, competitive, md individualistic 
isstFuctioQ on acj^tevement, stcd^ns-studest lotcractioa, and attitudes. Finds that compater- 
assstcd cooperative fnstructioa promoted greater quantity and qimlity of daily adiievsnjent, 
more successful probtem-solvliig, more task-related stis<knt-studeEt interaction, and increased the 
perceived status of female students. 

Lesgold, & RcM; F. <m.«). CorooMtera fm wtacartjom RealtztiiE the potential (Cbalrmen's 
Report of a Research Cooference). WasMngton, DO U.S. Government Printing Office. 
(ED 235 784) 

Indndcs papers from the U.S. Deparlmeat of EduP'tion's research conference 'Computers in 
Education: Realizing the Potential' held at the University of Pittsburgh, November, 1982. 
Emphasizes the effects of computers on learning, motivation, cognition, and ' - rning theory. 
Propose a variety of research activities to provide a basis for acfcieviag the ^tential of 
computers in the dassroom through refining basic principles for computer enhanced instruction. 

Patterson, J. & Smith, M. S. (1986). The role of computers in higher-order thinking. In 
J. A. CiilbcrtsoB & U L. Cunningham (Eds.), Microcompoters and education (85th 
YcartPOi&of titeNa<toialS ei^^tiH>StBd?of Edacatiiw. Part^^ (pp. 81-108). 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

Examines the policies of 20 states aimed at encouraging computer use in schools. Identifies 
these fectors as probable conditions for successful policy implementation: 1) a match between 
educational philosophy and computer use, 2) technical knowledge about computers and how to 
integrate them into content areas, and 3) the adaptability of local schools and state 
policymakers. Suggests that CDcpectations about the aauai impact of the more ambitious policies 
should be kept modest, 

Pogiw, S. (1990). A Sociratic approach to using computers with at-risk students. 
Eduyationdi MPtoshiR £7(5), 61-66. 

Presents a Socratic method for using computers with at-risk students. Demonstrates why this 
approach to learning is particularly effectiw with low-achieving students. 
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Do QUALmr OF TEACHERS' UVES FROIECT 
1. STUDHS or TE4CHE^ WORK UV^ 

and rcserowss off tmditi^, hm Yefks OigaslzatieBal Am^^ and PnKti^ of Itbam, 
New York. (£31279 614) 

Presents evidence showing th&t the €ORditioss of work have an im{^ct on both teacher 
satisfactioo and OHnmitinest to teaching as a career. Concludes du>t teachers are less satisfied 
when: 1) they experience conflict osl esipectations about their jobs; 2) the teaching role is 
undefined; 3) administrators are critical rather than supportive; 4) opportunittes for dedsion- 
makSng arc ttsiited; S) tfte^ aie i^oi^f^t with insufficient resources or resources of inferior 
({uslil^. Rcconrnrcnds further refbnn efforts. 

Boston Women's Tcuc& rs' Gnmp. (1983). Teaddng: An imperiUed professiocu In L. S. 
Shulmao & G. S^ kes (Eds.), Handbook of teaching and policy (pp. 261-299). New 
York Longman. 

Reports interviews with public elementary schooi teachers who discuss the eflects of isolation 
and burnout in teachiag.. Cites detailed eaperk^ices ofi 1) conCrontations with {^ministrators in 
both tcachcrj%tudcnt evaluations, 2) concern over labeling students with grade evaluations, 3) 
conflicts i^th the school as as institution, 4) failure to receive- support for inventive dassroora 
techniques, and, 5) cxraccm over staff reductions and decHnisg enrollments. Suggests the need 
for teachers to be !• ard by administrators and for teachers to recognize how the structure of the 
school has control over both classroom teaching and student/teacher relationship^ 

Britzman, D. P. (1986). Cultursl myths In the making of a teacher: Biography and social 
stmctaw !n teacher educatfoB. Harmrd Educational Review, 56(4), 442-tS6. 

Maintains that student teachers need to counter the dominant cultural view of the teacher as 
nigged individualist with an understanding of how the interaction of time, place, people, ideas, 
and personal growth contributes to the process of professional developmenL Explores what 
prospective secondary teachers learn about the work of teachers as they combine their own 
experience in compulsory education and te&cher education with their student teaching practice. 
Argues that the underlying values which coaiestx in one's institutional biograpny, if unecamined, 
propel ihc cultural reproduction of authoritarian teaching practices and naturalize the contexts 
which generate such a cycle. Identifies three recurring cultural myths: 1) everything depends on 
the teacher, 2) the teacher Is the expert; and 3) teachers are self-made. 

Conley, S. C, Bstrharadi, S. B, & Baner, S. (1989), The school work envirottmeQt and 
teacher carwr dissatis&ctlon. Educational Administration Ooarterlv. 2Sri). 58-81. 

Investigates the organizational work charaaeristics that predict teachers' career dissatis&ction. 
Identifies these characteristics as role ambiguity, routinizatioo, a lack of administrator 
appreciation of teachers* activities, and a critical attitude unvard teachers on the part of 
administrators. Finds differences between the elementary and secondary level regarding the 
importance of nc^tivc supervisory behavior, the certainty and rationality of the promotion 
process, and classroom environmental fectors. 
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Repons tke resold of a stnd^ m t&e worid^ ccmditio^ is 31 sdioots in Gve ttrtma school 
d&ttrkts. F!n^ Um in mem of these s^teiol^ wfH^klBg coi^tioas of te^iim are hh^ and 
would BOt be tolmted in oth^ proS^sloM. Suggests chaages to issfiFmre the efivinnimeiit for 
&ri^ tei^hors. 

EHi^ F. itm). thinktag A g^adv nra rttetl Jsrowfetf^. hmOxmi CA%»m Helia. 

Addresses the ways in whfcb tcachiirg, cwnriculaia dcvielopmcni. and tcac&et growth and change 
arc seen by sdiolara and policymakers within education. Reports ai? aaah^^ of the insights and 
faieas of one teacher as they cmciged in a scries of long interviews. Focuses on the content of 
teachers' practical knowledge asd how this knowlelge is applied. 

Firestone, W. A,& WUsoxi, B. I. (1986). Maimr^t and orgaoizatloita! OHtcomes: The effects 
of iaira<»»^ and envtHw^^t in schools. Pbfl^^K^lpbta, PA: Research for Better 

Explores the importance of environmental forces and managerial action in schools using data 
from 107 pubUc schools. Finds that the environmental variable is the student body's average 
socioeconomic status which has beets shown to be highly correlated with school achievement. 
Indicates that sharing tafiuence and managerial support for workers does increase productivity 
even when the cffea of status is controlled. 

GoodM, J. I. (1984). A Place called school; Prospe cts for the fatare . New York: McGrtiw-HilL 

Presents the findings of an eight-year research project on the current state of schooling. Calls 
fiir total change in each school's climate based on what its community wants. Recommends 
lowering the raandaioiy school age to 4 ro 16, a general education that is 70% to 80% common 
for ail students, elimination of ability grouping and tracking, emphasis on equality of acms to 
knowledge, smaller schools, and teaching teams headed by super tutors. 

Grant, G. R (1983). The teadiei^s predicament Teacher C«lleye Recoi-d. §4(3), 593-609. 
(EJ 296 277) 

Maintains that teacher burnout results from the buMen on individual teachers for establishing 
authority in a society where the teachers' customaiy sources of social authority such as soda! 
status, the backing of the law and parents, and the existence of a generalizccl set of expectations 
and norms within a school have all declined. 

Lortie, D. C. (1975). Schoolteachen A sodolo2icaJ stndv. Chicago, TU University of Chicago 
Press. 

Presents the first ftill-Icngth stndy of teachers within the oonleaa of the sociology of occupations, 
based on empirical research. Discusses selective recmltment of teachers, their sociaUzation into 
the occupation, and quotes extensively from interviews with teachers in the Boston area and in 
Dade County, Florida on the rarards and difficulties of teaching. Describes the special role of 
women in the profession. Characterize? American teachers as conservative, individualistic, and 
oriented to the present. Provides suggestions for practical actions and further research ideas. 
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Loitte, D. e (1986). Teft^ sMti» in ^bb^ A la^ ef s^nM^mml slralB? PU IMta 
Em^Sim,Sm^S. (El 334 ^7) 

AGS^fses Ssdi^ of s 19S4 ^cto attitii^ sarv^ (fircmi Oaite Oiao^, FtorKfa) stowing 
(^Unli^ Ji^ sat&&;dcm i&ii {tei^aiog extrimk; imnls a mote espeiimaeO, bm&-&dvmted 

fioTBc fkm m years a^ Eiai^iiies &cxass ^Bm^s% {£acd»r sttcos, isdsdiiig ostmcK!^ 
&(tmi!iistmt!«^ sfrsfXdres limiting f^rtidpstiim. Saggesus siiarisg and li^m^ Question 

as pait^ iK^atioQS. 

Ostliiies a bnHut Eaage <rf zatkmal fi^ttnes tbat miniffiiBe te^Aeis* abiUty to t^tdL Finds 
that tte ^HBinatl^ motivatioaal *^»ce t^li€is is reward fosM^ Hn proimitiBg students' 
^owth as4 dev^q^^mt, Imt that i oonditi&as work ofii^ make te^teis 

fti nctioa less effective^. 

McNctU U (1^. Ceatiiwifaatot «rf crote^ Saoi^ sti-HctHre aad school imowledefe New 
Yorfc Rontl&^e asd Kfigm Pas!. 

Eraaiioes foor s^x^ op^attag tmiter vstriois ^minfetrative to demoi^tmte the 
vaiying effi»® oa t^i^iag prtx^dares popil teaming. Ii^ka^ tbat ^^ocd adndnistrations 
which mtsremphasizc orderliness and the accumulatica of meaningless graduation anifs cause 
t^hers to control pupils by making work easy with little real learning. Finds tliat good school 
administrations, cither directly or by the use of strong department heads, can also stress 
cliallenging materials and criiicai thinidng. 

Mcpherson, G. H. (1972). Smail town tcudtcr. Cambridie, MA: Harvard University Press. 

Reviews the author's doctoral studies involving a sociological examination of her fellow 
elcmcntaiy schcwl teachers in a smail New En^snd town. Contends that schools teach 
competition, orderliness, failure, and routine. Describes the »eachers m suffering from 
frustration, tension, and discoura^ment due to di^tis&aion with the failure to attain goals. 
Examines the teachers' role Ecpectations and realizations. 

Metz, M. H. (1978). Clastirooros and corridors. Berkeley, CAi Universi^ of California Press. 

Analyzes interactiois of teachers, students, and administrators within two junior high schools. 
Contends that each group plays a role in the structure of the authority within classrooms and 
that while teachers may have a formal claim for authority, students can challenge or limit tbat 
claim. Presents observations of two newly desegregated schools in vvhi^h teachers who had 
formerly taught homogeneous classes were required to teach students who were 
socioeoonomically, raciilly, and educationally diverse. Focuses on the means of authority and 
control in the public schools. 
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Mete, M. H. (1987). Tcnekci^ In erai^ sdMiel snbeolbis^ and pi^seim 
EdimitteMlg^. id), US-134 

Ex{i!(»es the caliiiie one iii^ sc&doL D^oastrates ^ stich a <^ttif e can ^ow 
sjxmtsaeonsff wit^t bei^ forma% cffixmrageil or oomdo^ recogsi^ ^ tbe partidpaats 
and ^ profossfl ^feos cm t^:^* tto«^t b^Fior. S&ows tow tb^ pnkuiar 
^Ity mAime was e^tef^ o» te^iiers* altemp^ to maiatain t^ pi^ ia thdr abiUti^ as 
^xxS uad^ d^feidi dtedmsiaitees. Suggests tbai th^ ^ s t^|^ resp^ of ^ttes 

that Sie! themselves Bsaf^feoaied <w onto sk^ MiMtaiis that p^cf-aakeis isyst approach 
t&e devr^^^eat of fioa^ soboattires as both po^tM (H>st&<^ vo^ md po^t^ resources 
for, reform clforts. 

Metis, M.H. (1990). Hew socM diff«mes ^Sjpe 1^ ^ tefldtm* ^mlc. Id M. 

M^umm & J. rmmt (Efe.). Hie aMwdterw sdtooi n^to fpp. 4fl-loy^. New 
Y^rlc Teadtm GcA^ Press. 

Presets t sta^ (tf ^^t^ ia si^ools <tf var^ so(M <^ tO^Ufi^ impoftaQt social 
inflates t&at sbape »^iol ^idteis* pmpecti¥es, goals, ei^eri^es, ^my^ 
CoBt^ds that te^teis* lives diH^ ^ificaatfy with tte sxM of the cc^moiiity 
sorroitadi^ a ^ocd aad ^th the mj^iattoss astd adik!«!^^^ of stod^ts* whidi at the higb 
s(^ool tevd aie stti^gl^ aff»^ 1^ soi^ Shows how iafliim^ from t^:li^* own 
hMSe^KmM aad ^om ad^oMifiois* a^ te^^' iodiv^aal a^ esdlmive ^hibs within the 
sdKsol modify tl» ^gem of oc^miaBitjr {oessam cm ito ss^ooL Ftods that tea^is wlra teach 
at st^xx^ di£^hig so^ da» ate pmiired b^ th^ pe^ in both thdr pro&^iial and 
private 1^ as {ri^ed in a sodal mi an a^ftemk h&sran%. Bi^ that the cmfy ^adiers at 
working class schools to escape the drain of low smvs upon (heir morale were those who 
thoo^t ^xHit ti^ wc»k m s^viee, eitb^ In eom^g an int^l^tnal tradition th^ found 
^tifig or in ass&tii^ ^ong people m whom th^ w^ for some rea^ committed enough to 
be unconcNsed 1^ their states a^ their sometimes rc^tant behavii»r. Cbndudes that is 
<Kdcr m mm oi^g^ent of stwtests aM tm^ers io atsdemic l^raiag, ^ucationat reform 
must set policy that wiU wmfcea the straa^ehoid of ranking and cr^ntiaiing for fdture 
edmatioBal slots on seconckuy Vacation. 

PalonsI^, S. B. (1^. 900 sitows « year. A look at U^im from a t eaehei^s side of the desk 
(1st ed»)« New York: Random House. 

Uaivmity processor tetams lo j^ibUc school testing ard ref^nts m his caqjerfeoi^ a^ » sckIiI 
sissies teach^. Dl»:asses the Isolation of d^room teachers and the frustrations of ooping 
vdih the oi^nizailon. Oflfers flights for administrators isto^ted in remidning sensitive to 
te^& and student needs. 

Powell, A. G, Famur, & Co!«a, D. K. (1985). m sfeopirfgii maU hfeh school: Wianers 
aitd tesefs tn the cdncatf oiail marketplace. Bostom Ho^toa Mifflin. 

Describes the strat^te that Am^caM have ^vised to make ^riois educational denial on 
students and to ^^^tuate aUnost eveiy student Obsen^ that ia acUieving tl^e goals, a high 
sdiool s^tem has been oeat<^ in ^idiich there are winners and k^ers. Explore th^ reascms why 
so nia^ parents, meters, aad stuitents aie satisfied with thin^ ^ ttis^ are (tespite the &ct that 
^ many studaats are not realty i^min^ and enptaiQi v^hy dtange is so often resist^ Sugg^ts 
w^ for parents and tochers to improve the likelihood that all students will be «'eU-served by 
American high schools. 
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rork^, S. C, & R»t^, R. A. CIW). sdm^ t^Mftfi^ T»^^ prac^lcfs aad be»efs in 



Preseac two of ^-f^oneA attitBt^ mA pmakes, oae for aU pobUc smmdaiy 

school icachcFS ind a sccijnd comparing secondary school teschers in two widely differijig schix>l 
(xiRt<^ Q^atles tfeat wbik tos appeals mb&& poit ded <^ samei^ tn s^a^aiy school 
teacher attituitra aiKl practices, there ^ also consldv^nible ^surlatfoa. Suggest tbai this varmtlon 
is not random and that teachcis to orban-minodJy^lisadvantagcd (UMD) schools engage in 
tHffercnt praaJces, hokl different beUds, aad ca«junter a dimsrem work cnvitoflraeni than do 
teachers in s^lmrtmn-whitc-advantagcd (SWA) ^-hoois. Reotmusmds tfeat the first step in 
iiapfoviag inner-dty schools is changing poiidcs that make these scboo^ difficoll vrar^Iaces. 

R^i^ R. (1985). Tbc fe^to>g mict: A of wi» i»t are. Pertsntouth. NHs Heineman. 

EKpiorcs the Ufc of the classroom teacher through a series of interviews of elemenmiy and 
sccondaiy tcachtre. Suggests that a career lu teaching docs not adequately evolve over time. 
Indicates that the profession appears onablc to c»«nteraa the cumulative fatigue resulting from 
<iaily tciBions end institutior^I pressures, ar.d concludes that the rem^iy for "teacher tmmout' is 
the development of teaching jobs that are flexibly structured to permit greater professional 
growth and personal well-being, 

Roseatolfz, & J. (1^. Ncwied ^hm for educattonal research. National Center for 
Educatloii Statistks, WKshlnglon, DC (ED 272 563) 

Notes that while nsccnt reports on education have sounded an alarm about the status of the 
nation's teaching corps, policymakers have little knowledge about the attributes of effective 
teacliers or the organizational and occupational influences oa teachsng exceiknce, Survev-s the 
research literature and provides the conceptual underpinnings of the knowledge abou: cffcciivx' 
school practices that bear directly on the qualify of the teacher work force. Analyzis current 
policy decisions and their abflity to effect positi\'c changes. Includes extensive bibliography. 

Rosenholti, S. J. (1986). OiTOfcattonal f^mrmlmmts of teacher commitment Paper presented 
at the annual meeting of the American Educattonal Ressajnch Association, San 
Frsncisco* 

Discusses teacher coramitment as a vital role in the success of the school. Stnsses a need to 
understand why highly motivated teachers leave the work force or cease contributing to the 
school in a meaningful way. Examines attendance, retention, and job satisfaction as well as the 
effects of teacher stress on stayiop in the profession. Concludes that the school as a work place 
must produce more »*^aching rev ords than frustrations in order to improve the teaching corp^. 

Sarason, S. (1982). T&t foltnre of SHe school and the proMeia of change (2nd ed.). Boston: 
AiiyB & Bacon. 

Discusses how schools work, why they work, and what it is about them that makes changing 
them so difficult Shows how students, teachers, and principals try to reconcile their lilcai 
expectations with the actualities and possibilities in the prevailing culture of the sdn >l 
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too 

Wofeott, H. F. (1977). TcuclHa^ m ^samacmlK An cdgcattoaal iBngwattoa ta gathgopiteiqil 
persp^tfyc Eu^eBC, CRt for ESueafteid PMcy a»i Mma^mmt 

Draws aitent^c to the ff^cal eosneetifm betw^ |^ asd mieat pnri)leim to ^ocatioiial 
ioaovation and the ne^ to dee»te i^de ^ocd j^rooes^ Fvesea^ a methodoic^cal and 
asa^^t^i ooasectiooi bttwsen ^tesxiding inside school processes asd etimogiapliic method asid 
related social sdence coiistructs. 



2. mowsASjsfORttmxmMs 

^ Tisk Feree mk Tea^^ a» a Pr^^foa). Neir Y(h& Carse^ Forara w Edscatiois 
aad ^ Eci^Hiffi^. (131 

Arg^ ^t t&e Uafted ^t» is m have a vibrant ^ntn^ac^, avert t)to powth of a 
{^raiaseat am^^^^ asd tawe a bi^-vvage msmts^t s^o^ mmt piduate tbe vast majority 

sl^l^ts with a^Ueveaumt tev^ Img tbou^a i»ssiMe od^ fbr a prtvilepd Pr^ents an 
int^rated plan for restrmuring spools and red^toing t^t^g ar^ >: cam&t. 

The Hol^ Groap, Irc. (15^. Toaorgwr^ teMjigHg A report <^ the Hirtgics Groap. East 
Lading, MI: Anthor. (ES) 270 454) 

Report on the reaHames^om erf The Holoies Group, a ammonium (rf edncat^n deans and 
chief ac^legslc ofiBe^ £fom t^ major r^ardi uaiv^ities In ^ch t!^ fifty states. Outline 
the ^oup^ goab f^R- ttm f^rm of t^her efucattoa. Su^st ways tc mm. tM goa^ 

JohasoB, M. (1984). pa^ A poor {H^scrfptl^ for r^arm. Haryaitl EtiiHatj|«iaai 
Review, mi), 17S.18S. (U 2^ 043) 

Ass^ that o^t pay do^ not take into aa»am the motivational of teacheis or the 
tnterdep^ident nature of schools. Com:lud^ Vmt sdiool l^ders slmuM a>mider the practices of 
SfKJcessfbl corporatibm ti^t empl^ize group ^aak over iodi^dual iiKsentives. 

Newmann, F. Rott^, R. A^ & Sailtii, M. S. (1^). Oiipii^teiHd taetors that al^ 

school sen% of elBcs^, CTwunpni^j and expectatioDS. Socfology irit Edofft t ^n, €Zf 221- 
238. 

Contends that the alienation of teacbers in hi^ sdiods can be redtu^ throng improvements 
in sdtool or^^jkation. Es^lores the imfmct of ten oi^animtkmal £^tur^ on effi^cy, 
oommnnity, ainl eqte^tiom in 353 ptd»ik hi^ «;ho(^ Finds *bat i^hool or^miMtional 
feato^ I^ve a Bm\m infli^noe on all three teacher-dhnate variable Finds the mem powerful 
organizationai ejects to be students* ota€^ behavior, the encoofagemeat of ianovatlon, 
t^d^rs' knowlec^ of one anoth^ course the respoi^ivei^ss of adnUnistmtors, and tochers 
helping one sutoth^. 
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23(3), 261.^7^ 

Discusses seven recent trends that promote greater teacher professiooalisni: professional 
practice boaxds, t tacfter centers, mediated cntiy, staff development, researcher-tracher 
coUaboraticm, merit pay, m^ter teachers, and new &,iIfaiK«i 

Rosenboltz, S. (i98S>, Political icyflis aSmut ediseatioa ref^ma. Phi Deltn KappaB, 66(5), 349- 
355. {FJ 311 709) 

Analyzes six myths about education and o^plores their jtziiifications. Finds that the underlying 
assumptions are unsupported by educational research. 

Tom, A. R. (1M4). Tcacfaipg as m moral craft New Yoric Longman. 

Ekscribcs and critiques the comxpt of t^ching as an applied science. Introduces and develops 
the oona jrt of teaciiing as a moral craft and compares it with other common images of teacliing. 
Applies the moral craft metaphor to issues of educational research and practice, 

VVeis, ASIbMl^ G. G., Kelly, G. P., Petric, H. G^ & Slsugbter, & (1989). Crisis fa 

teachfattfi Perspciciivca qb cwrrent reforms. Albany, NY: State Ui»>ersity of New YcHrk 
Press. 

Examines the definition of 'teaching crisis," the evidence for the edsience of a crisis, reforms 
proposed to solve it, and the possible effects of proposed reforms. Concludes that no simple 
answer can be found to the problems that beset teaching. 



3. SnrUDIES FROM OTHER COUNTRIES OF TE4CHERS' WORK LIVES: 

Bail, S. J. (19Si). Beachside aomprebcnsive; A ca^ study of seconJarv schooling. Cambridge, 
UJL: Cambridge University Press. 

Presents a case study of a single co-^ucational school in Great Britain. Examines the processes 
of comprehensive schooling, induding the dynamics of selection, socialization, and change within 
the school, and how these processes are €3q>erienc^ and dealt with by students and teachers. 
Addresses the impaa of selective grouping upon the pupils' escperiences of schooling and the 
introduction of mixed ability grouping in the school. 

Connell, R. W. (1985). Te^tos* work. London: George Allen and Unwin. 

Discusses the d^te of social inequality and the future of public schools through teachers' lives, 
t^sdids' woiii, Htwi tsflchfffff* <my riMtB Ds^rfljcs *^ i^^fi^sf sttidiss srf t^^irtKTs' lives is Australia 
and examines the nature of the labor process, division of labor, and the pattern of control and 
f utoaomy in the workplace. Describes developments in the Australian system that run counter 
to those proposed in Britain in the attempts to solve problems among working class young 
people. 
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£^test(»i, J. (Ed.). (1979). Tc^ltgr dfdsto'B»kIi« fee the di^^iio ai. U»ido» Rootlec^ 
and Kcsaa Pud. 

GatJicrs together papen on the tof ic of classroom decision-making by a variety of British 
sdH^ais. Bqtkirra the fiusois isvi^ved at tbe lei^ <tf dalfy das»ix}n ^jvi^ mi at the 
ideojogical level tiiKlerpinniBg teacher dedsion-making. OatSises avenues for fimher researcii, 

Hargreaves, A. (1984). Experkace coosts, tbcoxy doesii't: How teacbefs talk abont tbeir work. 
Sodriogy of EdBOitloii. sr. 2IS.231. (EJ312 7^) 

Finds that when making cofiecaive educational decisions, junior high school teachers drew only 
on personal classroom e^deso^ Suggests tiat this exclusioQ of nonclassroom aqjerience, e.g., 
parenting, reveals sot so mudi an unawareness of other perspectives but a shared cultural 
'^nation of dasaroom cjqjcricnoe to the cjoidusloa of virtually all other kinds ot experience. 

Hargreaves, A., & Woods, P. (Eds,). (19S4). Qassrooros and slaffrooms, Milton Keynes, U.K-: 
Open UDsversity Press. 

Emplc^ ethnographic methods to investigate the world of teachers. Traces the history of the 
cthno^phic appni^ch to the study of education. Brings together examples of some of the most 
important pieces of British work representing theoretical perspectives such as the interactionist, 
ethnomcthodological, anthropological, and Marxist points of view. Topics coverwl include 
teachers and classroom management, teachers as differopiiaiors, and teacher cultures and careers. 



Hargreaves, D. (1982). The cfaalteage for the comPkt;heBsive school. Londoo: Rootiedge and 
K^as Paul. 

Proposes c l iminatfa tg cadsting systems of testing and tracking and instituting a core curriculum 
organized around integrative or community studies and expressive arts for students between the 
ages of 11 and 15. Combines anecdotal evidence with sociologieai theor/. Critiques the 
narrowly-stratified British education system. 

Woods, P. (1980). Teacher straieeics. Loodoii: Croom Helm. 

Includes coflecttd papers from a conference held at St Hilda's College, Oxford, in 1978. 
Examines teacher intentioasi, situational fprces, and societal influences embodied in capitalism 
and social class. Comments on varying facets of the intemctionist or DorkheinVMarx themes. 

Woods, P, (1983). Sociology and the school. London: Routledge and Regan PauL 

Reviews the author's ^nrk on the interactionist approach to education, defined as an approach 
that avoids the use of a theoretical &2!SCwo.'k is order to elicit a true i^lcture of school life. 
Describes school culture and how schools are places of negotiation in both learning and 
disdpiinaiy situations. Claims that interactionist insights have improved schools by providing 
information that can lead to better teaching, less conflict, more understanding of one's teaching 
career, and greater cognizance of the inequalities of school and society. 
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Yoimg, R. E. (IW). The cimfr^ta^ ctoriciilBBi tiie prsctical Oology ot tciichers. 

W# Nf»y y^TlWI^ ^ SflcjWffP* i§C3)» 33-4& (EJ 249 494) 

Otecrvcs tiiat in Australia, ttose who dedde she conteat of the official carriculum seem 
onwiiling to delegate a si^iifkant amonnt of their power to teauhen; because of a need to exert 
control over ploialtstic tc.dc ides in cyxTicaluni fei a Mxaety in which many different political, 
ethoic, and religioiis -ti^jk. i«ek to tnfiuenoe ii Sisd because cootroi over content is a major 
means of soda! oontr over eonducL Analyzes t&h link betw^n control and conduct and 
argues that it distorts tLe oopiuve process, redacdsg opfxirtimitles to practice higber-order 
cognitive sidlis. 

Young, R. E. (1981). He e^fstemk discourse of teaciierK An etiinograpbk: stndy. 
AHtfaropolQgv Edoc«tkai Qnartgrlv. 12(2), 122-144. (EJ 249 494) 

Explores the epistcmologies of several groups of secondary school teachers. Finds that teachers' 
ep^emologles were complex and diverse bat that the major issues for most le tchers centered 
around whether sdencs; the epitome of human knowi^ige or whether mase personal, 
intuitive access to knowledge was as important or even more important than the scientific 
approach. 



4. SPECIAL TOPICS 

a. ll^ACHER COLL^IAUTY AND COLLABORATION: 

Cohen, E. G. (1981), Sociology kwks at team ttacbiag. Sociology Edccation and 
^KialiaMtioa. 2, 163-193. 

Discusses collaborative relationships among ekmentary teachers. Finds critical linkt between 
teaming and change in the evaluation process, change is the technology, and even change in the 
governance structure of she school Suggests that though teaming is highly unstable and 
informal, it can be used as a means of alleviating teacher eolation from ojlieagues and 
administration. Offers a sociological perspecti\'C to teacher collaboration and the problems 
experienced by teachers trying to work together under present orgarmational conditions. 

Copelaadi W. & Jamgocbian, K. (V SS). CoUei^ae tr&ioiBg and peer review. Journal of 
Tfeacher Edncattog, 2§(2), 18-21. (EJ 319 219) 

Argues that teachers need to be trained in coUegiality during the teacher preparation program. 
Describes the benefits of collegfal observation and interaction. Attributes the failure of the 
open school movement to foster oollegiality to the lack of teacher training for such work- 
Presents a case study of how one teacher education program inculcates collegial behavior. 

Cnsick, P. (1981). A stndy of networks among professtonal staffs in secondary schools. 
Educational AdmtBistratton Onarterlv. 17f3). 114>138. (EJ 256 330) 

Studies the staff networks and personal "fields' (each person's ego-center«l network) is two 
large secondary schools in a northern nietropoUtan area. Finds that teachers' p^,rsonal fields are 
important elements is the creation of the schools' curricula. 
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Doyte, & O^emfdt R. W. (1975). Colksg^ iaterK^i ftsid ^sdwr {lefmaance. 

Analyzes the coUeagus interactioa network as a &ctfK' influendRg teacher perfbrman«» aM as a 
target for staff dcvtlopmcnt Condodes from a review of recent studies that stnictural and 
atiitudiBal barriers restrict meaningful sask-rdated coIleagQe interaction among teachers. 
Suggests that it is pos^ble to modify the amount and quality of colleague interaction in schools 
and that increased interactioB does affect teaching practices. 

JohESOB. D. & Johnsoa, R. T. (1987). Reseai'dt sbows the benefits of adult coqperatioa. 
Edncattoa Lcadcrsittp. 45(3), 27 m 

Reveals the summary findings ftom a meta-anat^is of research comparing the relative 
effectiveness of coopci^tive, competitive, and individualistic relationship^ among teachers. 
Concludes that c^peration among adults promotes achievement^ positive interpersonal 
relationships, social support, and self-esteem. Su^ests how cooperative groups ^o!2ld he 
organized for masmum effectiveness. 

Little, J. W. (1982). Norms oT eoUegiality and experimentatloa; Woriiplace conditioas of school 
SBce^. American EdiMaitmnI R^eaidh Jouraal 1§(3), 325-3^ 

Reports folding of an ethnographic study of organizational characteristics conducive to 
continued 'learning on the job" by teachers at six urban elementaiy and secondary schools. 
More successful sdiools showed patterned norms of staff interaction: teachers valued and 
enga^ ia norms erf coUegiality and esperimentation leading m growth in knowledge and 
practice 

Little, J. W. (1987). Tescbers as colleagues. la V. Keeiikr (Ed.), Edncator's handbook: 
Research Isto practice (pp. 491-518). New York Longman. 

Investigates the value of coUegiality to a school sj^tem and examines schools that deny its 
importance. Suggests that since student learning may be affeci^i by teacher coUaboraiion, 
school administrators should encourage coUaboratioH as: 1) a method for schools to examine 
and test new tdeas/materials, 2) a means to ease turnover, 3) a reliever of teacher isolation, and 
4) a way to recognize teacher accomplishments. 

Romberg, & Piticas, A. (1985). Annoal Report to the Ford Foundation; The Urban 

Mathematics Colteliorative Protect Program (Report S^l). Madison, Wl; Wisconsia 
Center for EducatioB Research, University of Wisconsin. (ED 272 366) 

Reports on a project designed to help establish support networks linking 5m>ndary mathematics 
teachers and their colleagues in business, government, higher education and Industry. Describe; 
1985 i€tfvfti@s of ss^ven oollsborative pit^ec^ and reports gaits in coiifldenr^ astd status among 
participating teachers. 

Roseoholtz, S. J. (1985). Effective sehc^ols: Interpreting the evidence. American Journal of 
EdHcatioa. ^(3), 352^ 

Develops a theoretical context for understanding ihs evidence o.i efitec^ve schools. Sees the 
effeciiwncss of teachers as the main factor in promoting the effectiveness of schools. 
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Demonstrates hew principals in tbese scIkxHs foster good t^idiiBg and Qmi per^nal i^dves of 
staff BUSBb«5 are omfr^it witb tbe goals ot tito (Mi^^izatioa. 

RoscBbsiitZy S. & K)ie» S. J. (IW). Teadier Msfto Bsnier to ^ftH^faffiaitsm. American 
Ediicalgri §(4), lO-lS. 

Stfcssa ttB imp(mmi» pf^e^omi diato^ ai^mg tes^eis. Maintains tb^ withcMit sucb 
(EM^^ st.:*^* ksfffi^ is iBops^sBA, vsaiA^ bsve Utile oppoitmiit^ to develc^ common 
goals and the mea&: to attain them, aiMl t&e instructional pro^m within a school becomes 
firapiented Id to as ma^ pieces as there arc teachess. AEfses ft>r the estal^ishment of 
collaborative settings mthin schtx}is because they ^innote the belief that teachers become more 
efifcciivc instniclosally th'.ough am^is, evaluation, and expenmentatioQ with their colleagues. 
Relates collaboration to professmnalism. 

RossrosB, G. B. (1985) Studviay professiooal cultnres In improving high schools. Paper 

I»«w«t'3d at (be msnnal meeting of tbe Americai] Educational Research Asscciation, 
Chkago. (ED 256 743) 

Presents a oonceptBal framework for studying the processes of cultural transformation, focusing 
on teachers whose beHcfe, values, and behaviors affect student learning. Concentrates on 
schools known to be impixmng in order to increase knowledge about how cultural changes lead 
to school improvement. Defines and elaborates upon the ctmoqit of culture, identifying key 
assumptions about the cognitive and symbolic asp^ of culture. Concludes with a description 
of Gve cultural theioes: 1) collegiality of faculty, 2) relationships within the community, 3) 
purposes and eiq^ectations of school leadership, 4) how work Is conducted in the school, and S) 
the knowledge base used for teaching by the school^ faculty and administrators. 



b. TEACHER STRESS AND TEACHER LOAD; 

Applebee, A. (1978). A stirvcY of tegchinie conditions In English 1977. Urbaiia, XL: National 
Conodl of Teachers of English, mgA ERIC (ED 151 796) 

Based on a 1977 NCTE-sponsored study of En^isb instruction in secondary schools. Describes 
findings on class size, teaching load, and other elements related to the teachiog of English. 

Bacharach, S. Bauer, S. C, & Clonley, S. C (1986). Organizational analysis of stress: The 
case of elementary and secondary schools. Work and Occupations. 13(1), 7-32. 
(EJ 332 575) 

Presents an organizatioMl analysts of stress in 42 elemenmiy school organiza^ons and 45 
secondary school organizations. Notes that the predictors of stress differ for elementary school 
organizations and seooiKlary school -^rganixatioss. 

Bamburg, B. ('977). RepoK ei m survey of the vrarkload of CaHfomia teachers of EneHsh. 
Redlands, CA: Cslifomia Assodatfoa of ToM^ers of English. (ED 162 331) 

Reports findings of a 1977 CATE sponsoi^ suivey of public and private secondary school 
English teachers. Concludes that the average En^h teacher's work week is approximately 63 
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Ijours. Suggests tfeai sttuteBt loads must be sutetaadally reduced to pemit adequate 
composition instmcticHL 

BeasI^, C IL, Mjf^ a nd B. (1W>. Oa-tfac-tob stf«Bi mm! Iwraoafe 

CpH^rtbnUig gMtefS Md eavlronmcatel aiteinativgs in gdncatfoaal settings. Paper 
presented at anaiad meetiiig of the American Ediicatioiial Rcsearcb Association, 
Montreal, April 11.14. (ED 342 727) 

Reviews literature on jolMvlfited stKsi and 'hnmouf among teadieis, Indudes smomaiy tables 
of 1970-1982 teadier stress studies. States that moonsistent ^biitio^ and diversity of measures 
contribute to the hck of uniform finding Finds tbese fiurtors consistent^ demonstrating a 
relationship with stress: nrfc conlQ^ |^ satis&ctlOQ, and roie expectatioiis. Attempts to 
determine the OEtent and voices stress end burnout among el^ieataiy and secondary 
tea-fceis. Hnds that both regular and special education teachers esdiibit moderate stress levels 
and that what teachers perceive as helpftil, sdministrators cofisider inefiiective and unfeasible, 

Coates, T. J, & Tfaor^seB, C £. (1976). Teacher anx i review with recomaieiidations. 
Review of EdwcattoBal RcseariA. 159.11 

Review of prc-1975 research on teacher anxiety. Includes suimnaiy table of empirical siudir^. 
Concludes that anxiety is frequent among beginning and experienced teachers and that it ma> 
have detrimental effects oa teaching performance and student achievemenL 

Dworkta, A. G. (1987). Teacher bnmoirt in the mibltc schooSsi StructntBl causes and 
cooscqnences for children. Albeny, NY: SUTiY Press. 

Examines the educational cxmsequesces of teacner burnout and turnover. Identifies these 
iictors, among others, as responsible for teacter burnout and tumo^n 1) low salary 2) 
decline in the public's confidence in public er ucatioa, 3) violence on school campuses, and 4) 
desegregation. Suggests that central among tt forces behind teacher alienation, burnout, and 
txarnxv^ is a basic contradiction between the training of public school teachers in colleges of 
education and the experience of teaching in urban public schooUi. Concludes that an 
enlight^Tsed adniloistrativc style on the part of the principal can do much to mitigate the 
negative aspects of stress and teaching, and that the majoriiy of students are not adversely 
affected by a burned-out teacher, 

Farber, B. A. (1984). Teacjier boraouf: Assumptions, myths, and issues. Teachers College 
Record. §g(2), 321-337. 

Examines issues and research on teacher stress and burnout and defines burnout as the final 
stage in a series of unsuccjessful attempts to oope with negative stress conditions - unremitting 
stf^ Reports findings of a study of burnout among elementaiy and secondary teachers which 
indicate that teacher bumtrnt is a serious problem. Suggests that some critical and socially 
damaging consequences of current conditions are not yet apparent 

Friesen, D., & ^ViUtams, M. J. (1935). Organiz&tioiuU stress among te«:bers. Canadian 
Jooraal of EdiiatteB. 16(1), 13-34. 

Presents a study of Canadian teachers' perceptions of major sources of work-related stress and 
an assessment of the degree these identified stressors accounted for overall job stress. Indicates 
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tiiat four ^i>-!^ted fii^ois accounted for a ^giii£k^t portioB of overall insdE-rdased stress: 
role ovcfI{»i!» relatioiislips with students, work loasi, and relatioDsiiips with cx)Ueague&. 

Kyriacoa, C, & Sotdifre, J. A. (1978). A model of feacber stress. EdmaitfaHwl Staiif ^ 4(1), 
1-& 

OSeu a definition and mofkl <d teacher stress 'incorporates corrrat ap{»oiKlies to 
ooas[»t&>Bd stim. Vigm tetdier str^ ^ a le^c^se syttSX&as of native emotfoaal states 
otoiiat^ p&f3^veA ttirea^ to seM-esmo^ ot ^ii^l4)dog sad o^iag m^t^&ass aoivat^ 
to reduce the appar«:t threat 

Lorfi^ D. C (1975). Sc^hadtlcMdha; 4 swdrf^kari stwiy. Chtes^ Unlvasity ^ Chk^ Ihrs^ 

Fresmti ti» &st ftaQ-te^^ x-^ te^^ vAMbl tte omtest of tte »}dolo^ ctf «xii{»tioiis, 
oa empirical res^idL Di»^i^ scdetaive recmltni^t ^ teadtcas, their sodali^tlon lato 
the occcpation, and quotes mcnsivcV from intcrvscws with teachers in the Boston area and in 
I>adc County, Florida cm the rewards and difficulties of teaching. Describes the special role of 
womai in the professions. Characterises American teachers as conservative, individualistic, and 
oriented to the present. Provides sugg^^sUons for practical actions and further research ideas. 

Mfer, M. (1984), Omm mA writing tnsttiictioB. Washisgton, DO National Institute of 
EduoitiGB. (SB 250 689) 

Reports on the relationship between class mjs and writing achievement. Reviews the 
contradictory Endings of class size research a<id examines the results of meta-analyses of these 
studies and subsequent responses. Explores ti^e implications of class size researdi for writing 
instruction end what administrators and policyiiakers can do to reduce class size and teacher 
woridoad for composition iimruction. 

Schwab, IL L., & Iwaaidd, EL F. (1982). Perceived rtle conflict, role ambiguity, and teacher 
bumoat Edwcatloital Administration Oaartcrkv. 18(i), 6(^74. 

Examines the relationship of role conflict and role ambiguity as each relates to teacher burnout 
at the clementaiy and secondary levels. Indicates thai a direct relationship exist*; between 
perceived role conflla and role ambiguity and feelings of emotional exhausu'on and 
depersonalization that are associated with teacher bumt»ut 



c ADMINISTRATIVE STRATEGIES TO AFFECT TEACHERS' WORK: 

Bredeson, P. V. (1989). Redefining kadershjp and tbe roles of school prfadpals: Responses 
to changes in the professioiial woridife of teacbcrs. Hlth School JouraaL 73(1), 9-20. 

Examines the effects of teacher ccipowerment on the multiple &t>ies of the school principal. 
Identifies nine factors hnportant for successfnl teacher empowement: 1) the use of the 
language of shared govcrQa "ux and empowerment, 2) a readiness for professional growth and 
empowerment^ 3) the supe' i itendent's leadership in empowerment, 4) time as a resource for 
empowenncnt, 5) boundary ^panning for school principals, 6) enhancement of teachers' and 
principals' profe^ional image, 7) a voice for teachers, 8) shared professional thinking, and 9) 
dealing with power through cmpowcnncnL 
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fcadili^ Jwnwl tfRgscwuJi iwd Itewtoi^(«it to EdHoittoi. 16(4), 52-58. 
(EI283335) 

Investigates the d^ree to which organizational incentives keep in the profession secondary 
^hoo! teachers who are committed to teaching and whose primaiy reasons for staying are 
relatcsl to students, curriaiinm, and classroom procedures. 

Firestone, W. IL, & VUsoa. L. (1985). Using bareancnitic and cultural Uokages to improve 
inslnictfojj 'LIm ps^ncipaTs contfftutioB. Edrotoail Admioistration Oioirterlv. 2i(2), 
7-36. (£1318 294) 

ContcnJfe a»t prindpsls can inflBcnoe teachers and instructionai behavior by working through 
Knkage mechanisms within the organizational structure of the s<^tool. Identifies two i^tjes of 
linkages: bai,:aucrat{c and calturaL Suggests that principals have access to Unicages of both 
kinds and that by using linkages cfifectivcly, they can generate a common purpose in their 

Guskey, T. (1984). The iiiiluciice of change to instmctioiial efrecttvene^s upon llie afTective 
<*araclerisf^cs of teachers. American Educational Research JoaraaL 21(2), 245-259. 
(EJ 303 647) 

Rnds that teachers who cstperienced positive chaage in the learning outcomes of their students 
after an inseivioe woiicshop on mastciy learning cxpresed increased personal responsibility for 
both pcKitivc and negative student outcomes and increased affect toward teaching. Points out 
that the teachers expressed decre^ed confidence in their teaclung abilities. 

Liebermao, A., & Miller, L (1978). The social realities of teaching. Teadters CoHege Record. 
80(1), 54-<i*. (EJ 195 496) 

Maintains that to achieve a thorough understanding of the social realities of teaching, it is 
necessaiy to combine a social systems a'^vareness of teaching as a profession with a description 
of the daily routine of teaching as an activity based on experience. Presents a framework for 
utilizing this understanding in staff development and school improvement programs. 

JJpham, X (1983). Leadership aad dedsioB maldng fer effective educational change. Tlie 
Executive Review. 3(8). Published by tbe Institute for School Executives, The 
University of Iowa. (ED 233 461) 

Presents the major results from 13 studies of the Project on the Administration and 
Organization for Instruction staff at the University of Wisconsin-Madison in cooperation with 
over 100 sdtools. Demonstrates that principals, the key educational leaders within schools, 
achieve positive outcomes by balancing structural/fedlitative and rapponive/psrticipative 
behavior. Shows that the content of the issue to be decided detennines who is involved and to 
what extent, before, during, and after a dedsioa is made. Describes the interrelationships of 
leaders and staff in implementini; planned educational change for school effectiveness. 



RimshfOt^ S. ii9m- Tcwto- qmnatteiCTfe Dtetrlct kvcl toflB^ces. Papa' at tke 

aBBual flSKt^ si the Anericaa Edueatioaai Rmik^ A^idafioa, San Frsindteeci. 

Investigates teacbcr commitment m affected by sdico! distris! otEce actions. FiiKls that variance 
in oommitmcnt rcflecas tbe teacher's task autonomy, opportunities for learning, teacher certainty 
about student capabilities, ainS teacher reward. Sug^ts tbat distrios which mobilize resources 
ia pursuit ctf organizstiOBal goals have a higher teacher commitment m the work place. 



E. STRATIFICATION OF LEARMNG OPPORTUNITIES PROJECT 

1. TRADITIONAL AND NON-TRADITIONAL GROUPING STRATEGIES 
(indodes abffitj groapiBi^ tmddB^ Boa-graded prograais, task groaping): 

Alexander, Kh^ & Cook, M. A. (19S2). Curricnla and course^rk A surprise ending to a 
fiHBi&ur sl»ry. Amerioin Sodotogical Review. 47, 626-640. 

ProptKcs a ccmceptual model of curriculum and course work iniluenoes on high school track 
placements. Finding chaUeGgr the view of differentiated curricula as an effective organizational 
hitervention. The authors conclude that high school studies of academic achievement processes 
simply reflect achievement trajectories set in motion ia earlier years. 

GamoraB, A. (1987). The slratiffcatioB of blgb sdmtA leaining opportiinities. Sociology of 
laiwaittoi. 60(3), 135-155. 

Sngg^ts that students' opportunities to learn may be stratified both bctw^ and within schools: 
Schools serving a more affluent and able clientele may oSer more rigorous and enriched 
programs of study, and students in college-preparatoiy curricular programs may have greater 
access to advanced courses within schocrfs. Tests this notion *'itb a longitudinal, nationally 
representative sample of public school students from the High School and B^fottd data base. 
Shows few between-school efifects of school composition and ofiferings but important within- 
school influences of corriculum tracking and course-taking. Concludes that the difference in 
achievement between tracks exceeds the difference la achievement between students and 
dropouts, seg^-estiBg that cognitive skill development is affected store by where one is in school 
than by whether or not one is ia school. 

Gamoran, A. (1989). Measuring cunricisltim differentiation. American Journal of Edncation. 
12(2), m-143. 

Advocates a quantitative sociological approach to measuring curriculum diffc.entiation and its 
effects. Distinguishes between the social organization of schools, which includes such 
arrangements as the grouping and tracking of students and the instructional processes that occur 
wilhia ida&sesL Contends that because organization and instruction can vary independeniiy, ii is 
necessary to csamine the academic e3q)erienoes that presumably link students' outcomes with 
their pcsitioas in the school stratification system. Calls for combining survey with observaiionai 
methods to examine measure of track organization and instructional activities that are sensitive 
to conditions that differ across schools. 
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Bs^^ Jr^ J. K A^tor^ J. Wallier de aail H. C moBama (Ek^), 



Explo^ the implkatfons for educstional equity of cunicuiam tracking or ability grouping. 
Compares ^«ity groupiag to other forms of instructional oripnization. Points out that it is not 
jfist how students are aningcd, hat the experiences that they have in cisss ihni makes a 
di£fer«cc in sdiicvtmcnt CoEcludcs thai improvement of the quality of low-track instructiosi 
would both raise average achievement and reduce inequality of insults, but that whether this 
goal can be accomplished feas yet to he demonstrated. Suggests that cooperative leanung may 
hcter^nroi^ch^ for maintaining high achievement for the strongest stsdenti in 

Gammas, A, & Bemnis, M. (198$). 1^ effects ef stretilkatioB seeondarv schools: 
^1^^ server mwl ^iwmBhfcresaardb. MaidisoB, Vfh National Center on 
Effective Secosdai^ Schools, University of VS^scoosIb. (ED 288 8S5, EI 371 422) 

Uses ethnographic research to interpret the findings of survey analyses, and employs survey 
studies to assess the causal impiications and generalizability of ethnographic fmdings relative to 
stratificatlOH in sacondaiy schools. Criticizes survey research for ambiguity concerning the 
measurcmeiii of within-school stratificalion and for the lack of attention to the ra«±anisras 
through which the cfiiccts of pouping and tracking occur. Sees ethrio^phic research as limited 
by as inability to demonstrate the significance of between-track differences hi social and 
instructional conditions, and by the fiiilurc to disentang'e track effects £mm the influence of 
social class and other pre-ensting drtimtstances. Suggests longitudinal, quantitative research 
that is sensitive to the actual dimensions of stratification in schools, aad to classroom conditions 
and processes that vaiy aCTOSs levels of the academic hierarchy. 

GamoraB, & Marc, R. D. (1989). Secoadaiy school traddog mtd educational inequality: 
Compensation, relaforeement, or neutrality? AmericaH Joar aai of Sodoifegv. 94(5). 
1146-1183. 



Esamines the effects of academic tracking in secondary schools on educational stratification and 
considcis how that tracking may affect levels and dispersions of academic achievement and high 
school graduation rates among sodai ponps. Shows that piacem^! in the college track 
substantially benefits growth in mathematics achicvoKeni and the probability of high school 
graduation, even when measured and umneasured K^ufces of nonrandom assignment to tracks 
arc taken into account Finds that track assignment reinforces preexisting inequalities in 
backgrounds. Notes that track assignment and differential achievement in tracks partially 
compensate blacks and girls for their initial disadvantages and makes radal and sexual 
inequalities smaller than they may have otherwise been. Provides qualified support for the view 
that students arc assigned to the tracks that provide the greatest reward to their measured 
background characteristics. 
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Kniils, C & Ksm, J. itmy, Emx^idtM^ P^twpi^ <» sccsaftafjr sdiool $t^l«atss A 
415^28. 

PfesesB a meta-aoal^ 52 sti^ of al>iii^ ^irapi^ Is seo^aiy »^to^ Flmte a samll 
omaB meet mt nai^ic with st^ks vi avera^ a^ bdow-amage stuti^ts 

prodttc^ mar-sao adiie««^^t ai^ sfadks of s^ty m^ts nsuaOy rqKsrtbig dear 
efi^ec& Q»idi»i» tbat Up-d^^ staiteaa to a wpcfM bsmm ai^umtly beaeOt 
&om the stimiilatioa provlkd by odi^ &i^h-«pticii& stsd^fs asd ^ledal, ^rtelied carrkola. 
Maiataiffi that Ssm^ $m §am^ ct^aem witb ocuK^a^ciBS of nanBtive Fevfewers but do 
not mppm \he vfew t&ai ^oa^ has aofkv«»al^ ^Iscts on tte m^iievem^t of {ow-aptitode 
students. 



Lee^ V. & dqrSs, A. & (I9m), Omieakm Umsmog » flMdtetl^ the soi^ dlstril»tfim of 



lavBStigB^ t&e sodid (^traiatk^ oi maitoi»tks i^im^t ia a lamtom sample of stiMents 
asd bi^ «^o& fipcm tte ^ aod fiist SoSowap of Hi^ ScM aad B^md. 
FSoois^ oa a» acad^c e^eskiKSs of titese starts, part^larif oa tbe di^esces ia 
oinftsiIiiBi txmSskig mA the mirifaBeat is comses in GitlKilte a^ publfe school 

FiB& iMt mOBm are i^sre 1^ to OatlK^ tSsm p^»lk; ^^xsb to be a^^sd to tbe 
»adm^ ti»dt tian » ^f»»i it ^ t&at p^;^^t la tbe «aitem!c tx&sk i& mm c*.osefy 
UnJ^ m asf^ra^ms fisr coU^ ^wfaatlon ia Gat&iiic stitooI& Coi«Suite that not oafy do 
Catboifa: sc&Md stsc^ts ta^ mm iH»^ic coo^ bat ooiBC^-eiiioUfl^t {fflttraas or^ 
te^ strong (^poidfflt m th^ &iailjr badfgioaiHi m ^Aiev^eat Maiataifis that track 
pim%m»t and coarse st^ ate tto taajc^ m^ti^ fmm that Uok ^lulents' badEgiound 
(soc^ raii»»ity status, mi sss&imki bai%oai»I) with aca^aiic aiAievemeat 



Lee, V. & B17I1, A. S. (im). A omm^ bm^ (tf the so^ dIsMbattoa Oi h%h sdiool 



Idoitifies some (isfw^istks of seoomiaiy spools tfeat ^ooorage a bigh level of achievement 
and pn^te aa eq^tal^ d^tramdoa of ac^iei^^ii^t asioss the div^se soci^ da^ 
facte|^^hnfc»ai^Ki»teBikb»i:groan(& of starts. Ei^k^ bferan^tical Ui^ SKxteliag 
tediB^ues to investigate tte e^ect of the aormative aivironmeat and academic o^gaaizatsoa of 
hig^ sclK»ls m fo^ sxlal d^tiibata par^;^ r^ted to matl^ss^cs ai^kwea^nt. 
Qmduites that tte acai^iic t^pi^ttoa ctf h^ s<^iok has a ^lifkant impact oa the Mxizi 
(&trflHitioB of »Siteveai«it within thm. Fi^ that althoo^ a smalls gap between the 
«jiteveffieat of miimrity and white stiHteats b as»>ciated with an oiderfy si^kxjI cUmate, less 
difEmtktfon bf $Q(M dass and ac^mte b^d^grotmd k ^sodated with smaller sdiool si^ 
less variabilis ia coiirse eddng ia mathematks, and a &ir and effect dl^pUnaiy dimate. 

Natilello, Palfau, A. & Aiostod^, K. (im). Ob tbe rigbt trwk? Conkalum and 
acbkvcssscBt. ^g^^cfft^, gg, 1094 IS. 



Compares the impact on academic adtievement of graduating from the academic, general, or 
vocational trads or dropping out of high school, using data &om the High School and Beyond 
Sophomore Cohort Base Year (1^) and First Follow-ap (t^) siimys, both of wh&± 
tediHied a qaestfa^maite aiKl batt^y of adtkit^^tmt teso. Fimis that 1) tte p^rmance of 
stfidents in aU three trades, ^i^ther or not they graduate ino^^sed from the Srst to the 
second tests, 2) students in the academic trade hmt the hig^t sasres in the lOth-grade t^t and 
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BOfeiaiifid thtm to the lath-^i^ tm, 3) stwl^ts in its ^ms^ msk ^^aa wit& aad 
B^intfiiiied fainter tm $cm& t&ia dM stial^^ in tlie vocatimal tfad^ 4) ^eates from the 
tower "atl^KKBt* tn^ mmA tbaa did tb& drDpostt fircm tte bigb^ mtdcs, and S) 
stttdeafs who emitimlfy graduate starts nNllh an ^^evaaent advantage over t&ose who 
dumped out 

J. (198S). KfM^ Hfwr w^tiofe strpctmne teeomiitt v New HsmB, CR Yak 
Ufiim^Pre^ (ED 27: 749) 

EsamiBes ^aes sisnm^g tn^ Jsg, t&e of gRiit{^ st^l^K! for festfwctfOH oa the 

or tb^ aMIi^. Prov^ ev^se that msM^ is <k^ $o^j»tivi^ asd !^ to different 
a»l imeq^ ediKa^}^ esip^tem. Gom^o^ ^ tte of data cm stadeat acyev^^t 
an! atthades to 25 sdioofs, ibat ^ei^geis in knr »a«3B, t^m psm aM rafmirily stwienis, 
noefve a m)tfoad% la£ericir ed^to ici^idteg tte i^orot of ddtmalty valofsd ksowted^ 
tiag^tted. iM oo&dittois «rf tb^ di^aooim, aM tte qiaditf of school P^atfoasWps with 
adotts aad dasm^ Fn^ios^ tr^ag b& replaoed hetensge^us gaping aad offeis 
goit^iii^ Gemt f mplemeasat^ 

S&avi^ Y, & FcatimiMi, D. (Vm), S<Aooll^ tn^di^ aad teea^ mtelU^Bce. 
Soct^igv of Edmattea. i|Cl), 42^|. 

Aaal^ Hm^ti^isal data fi^ yoaag Ista^ mm horn to m4 to determiae the efili^ of 
»^»Ufig ai^ 11%^ to hm^ hj^ spools os (^aa^ to psjns^oaetr^ tateniggace dutiitg 
a(toteoeBo& Examfates resfKm^^' sta^Iaidi^ scores o& sf^olaste aptitude tests, 
»lfflinist0ed at ^ 13, aad their ^aes m mmtaiy so^iag tests <^ cogaitive ability. 
admiBfetcfcd at age 17. FIihIs that €ilead<!d s<^ol eaMaoes ^«^mi^ iateil^eme 
sahstaat^ durtaig »kiIe»SBoe, mom to the acadeaiic thaa to t^ vocatioiiil aad the 
fsychonictric lateUi^^oe of ieensgc dropouts from any track was more constant than that of 
oontinurng siudenis. Concludes that schooHag provides for some redistribution of cognitive 
(verbal) ability dariog ^ok^soe. 

Slavfa, R. E. (1^). Sjathesis ©f mearek on ^tmpiag ta ekmeafaiy aad s^^adai^f schools. 
Edncattonal lemicrshlii. 4^1), 67-77. 

Sunumir^ vdhat hi kaowa about the a^ie^^^it efiteds of i^o^ fori^ of grooping at the 
ei^Mteiy mi mam^ Icvds. Co^ades t^t the a^eveairat eff<^ of abihty-gRmped cte 
assigaiamit ooai{»m! to het»c^»»oas ^aptog are e^eailaffy mm, that i^ioiipiag for some 
s^^em at the ^ooiuteiy level {»oduQ» bo p^^iiNe efiSects, aad that fiexlbk ooss-age ^ups 
yteid posithre results. 

SIavfa,ILE. (1990). A^feymeat etftgts irf aMMty grooaiag In r ^ntiarp A best- 

eyfateKie svathesta. Mbi^b, Wit Natloral Ceotar oa efectlve Se^n^tary &iiools, 
llBtfmity ^ mefnuriB-Mad^fM. 

Revkws researdi tm tite ^em of ablU^ ^apiag oa Uie ^hievemeat of ^^oadary studeats. 
Focoses m studtes v^idi oom^iFed betwe^itdass £d>iU^ grouping to heterogea^ms placements. 
Fimfe uto e£e^ aU ability kveK Obser^ tbat th& fioding csmt^licts earlier 

resales from stadtes oorapartog $ta(^ts ia MgH, ^erage, and tow ability grosps which sogg^ted 
that ability groapiag was b»eS{^ to studea^ ia hl^ poups and detrhneatai to tht^ in low 
groups. Advamss several esq^aaatioBS to secooat t(a this discrefmcy. Suggest that pei^i^ 
teaching methods need to be systematically changed for school organization to have greater 
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impaa oa svi^mt adifevmoit. Coadudes iMt to tb& aSbsmoe of any evMesce of iostmctional 
cS^BCtlvef^ serosdaiy st^ools s^iOd t&ilme tbeir use of t)@twees<<^ gronpag. 

Web^ N. iimh Stoidcat iatcrKtira «id kanil^ in HaaD gnmps. Rcvtew ^ Edwcattoaal 

Reviews research on leafslnn fai ooopcnitive sm&Il groups and focu^ os tfi€ lote of the 
stn^^i^ cijxsic^e &i smsll ^rosp intersctioB in iean^^ Es^^ck^k s^j^^ (tf small groop 
learaing ia tte IH^stwe, isdis&ig tbe r^atfos^p &et«e«a intmctioii aitd ^^le^eai as well 
as eo^ti«e piocess tfid sodtf-emotfoBil mef^aatsiis tiiat Uak iater^sSon asd at^ievemeat 
Cos^i^ that «a iiMk^sal^ rok fa poap iat^ar^ioa iaflt^^ learaing and itet int^K:tiOB 



2.TUTDRmG; 

HediO; D. (1!^. Stateis ws temftmss A toed tapTOviag sdHid dimate and prodactivifj. 
StM^l^dtey . 12(3)f 

Reviews evi^BOS for 0m »ali» of tatc^iag aad ^Bs^!v!^«s of dilktf^ asd adf^esoeats 
taUMs lo tiwfr pec^nL ^bsds ttat taUHlag reduces sta^^t psish^^ toward l^raiog and reduces 
tlte ^o&cloa of suiipoaps fn sdbx^ Aitempis to caqplain why luiorbig is not used and suggests 
ways to inorease use. Eoooura^ tatoring as a means of developing academic sldHs and 
str^igthaiing tbe tutor's p»»saal development 
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